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Theology and Life 


J. CYRIL FLOWER 


HERE is an illuminating passage in Egyptian writings which thus addresses God: ‘““Thou 
art all that is made, and all that is not made.” There we have the limits set within which 
hypothesis and theory can have meaning and value. God who is everything that is not made— 
God of whom there are no experienceable effects—is beyond our human limit. It is idle breath 
to try to describe and state, to affirm and to deny. The only true thing we can say here is: 
We do not know; we can only faintly imagine, on the basis of what we discover about God 
in the things that are made, and it is stupid and futile to dogmatize about such faint imaginings. 
It is here, in the realm of the things that are made, that we can ask experience to help us to 
formulate a practical theology: here we can seek and find, not a doctrine, but a fact. Let 
us look around upon the world, both that which is without and that which is within: learn 
to appreciate the incomparable beauty of mountain and valley, river and forest, of sky and 
sea; to meditate upon the splendors of love and sympathy, goodness and fidelity in human 
personality—and then ask, What is it that calls for our utmost admiration, loyalty, worship? 
And the answer surely is: The something, whatever in last reality it is, that has made the 
beauty that is the good, the truth, the love that are about us and within in the world of the 
things that are made. That then we mean by God, proclaiming with the Jews of old, and with 
Jesus, the captain of our faith, that it is the first and great commandment.that we love that 
God with heart, mind, soul, and strength. So to esteem love as to live as the comrades of our 
fellows; to work that there may be more beauty in the world, and more appreciation of the 
beautiful; more truth, and knowledge of the true; more good, and practice of the good—that 
is to love God and to serve Him. 
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Giving is Great 


T HAPPENS that the writer has gone much 

among the churches the past year, especially 
those which depend for their continuance upon 
the generosity and zeal of Unitarians throughout 
the country. We also know mission work by hard 
and memorable experience, and we still delight 
in the zest and uncertainty of the struggie, as we 
rejoice in those faithful souls in the self-dependent 
churches who sustained us with a decent living 
and -otherwise made adequate provision for God’s 
work. It is a great game for strong people. We 
offer no sympathy at all for the difficulties which 
our fine-natured and high-spirited ministers and 
congregations face in unlikely places. It is good 
for them. We mean it. And they would not have 
any drivel about it. They know the virtue of op- 
position, adversity, and even failure. They get 
all of these things. They pay a great price in 
creature coinage; but there is no vocation in the 
universe which can compare with the ministry of 
the glorious liberty of the children of. God. 

Our churches are free churches, and few there 
be just like them. Our pulpit is no coward’s castle, 
and no snoopers for heretics lurk in pew corners. 
Upstanding, outspeaking, unafraid souls, these 
folk. We do the most important work in this 
country, because we defend and replenish the fires 
upon the altar of spiritual freedom, and without 
the kind of people we are, our nation and the world 
would go to the devil of the natural things which 
destroy all real values. Every Unitarian chapel— 
and we know the same thing to be said of other 


free churches—is a holy place, hallowed with eter- 


nal virtue. And the heart warms to the appeal 
that is published in this issue, for as we support 
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the American Unitarian Association, we uphold 
not an abstract cause, but human beings,—min- 
isters who serve our soul’s emprise and their loyal 


. people, whom we thus rejoice to honor by our 


prayers and our substance. Give, give at once, and 
know the joy of the giving. 


Episcopal Liberty, Ltd. 


HE APOSTLES’ CREED makes more trouble 

for Christ’s disciples. When the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishops wrote their famous pastoral 
letter in Dallas last November, they said the Creed 
must be taken as it stood. Such elements as the 
virgin birth, the descent into hell, the carnal resur- 
rection, the physical ascension,—all these physi- 
ological ascriptions to Jesus in the Creed mean 
literally and exactly what they say, and they added, 
there was going to be no loose and dishonest “sym- 
bolic” interpretation of the words, to suit the 
Church’s modernists. But one of the latter, Miss 
Elisabeth Gilman, whose distinguished father, 
Daniel C. Gilman, founded America’s first real 
university, Johns Hopkins, in Baltimore, is a lady 
of both brains and conscience, culture and courage. 
She writes to the Bishops: 

“Am I, in exercising this right of judgment 
(which I call Christian because it seems to me so 
in accord with the whole spirit of the Lord’s teach- | 
ings) justly censurable for ‘trifling with words’ 
[the Bishops’ phrase] and of exposing myself to 
the suspicion and danger of ‘dishonesty and unreal- 
ity’ [the Bishops’ words]? If you think so, what 
would you advise me, and the many persons in my 
position, to do?” She explains that many Epis- 
copalians, like herself, “have found themselves 
unable to express any sort of literal belief” in all 
of the “twelve affirmations” of the Creed. She 
wants to know if she must get out. She asks 
another question. “Suppose that we of the liberal 
. will it be pos- 
sible for us to retain intellectual respect for the 
‘spiritual pastors and masters’ under whom we sit? 
Until now we have hoped they were intellectually 
free men. We were encouraged to think that the 
solemn injunction laid on the priest at his ordina- 
tion to ‘teach nothing, as necessary to eternal salva- 
tion, but that which you shall be persuaded may 
be concluded and proved by the Scripture’ was a 
sufficient charter of his intellectual rights to save 
him from the slavery of organization loyalty as 
contrasted with loyalty to the truth as it is in Jesus 
Christ.” 

Between the lines of the pastoral letter, continues 
Miss Gilman, she reads the “respect-destroying 
truth that the pulpit of our church is not a really 
free pulpit ; that the liberty allowed in it is Jawful 
liberty,’ meaning liberty limited by traditional 
church doctrine and discipline, which is something 
quite other and altogether less large and lovely than 
the liberty with which Christ made us free. Under 
the circumstances, can you suggest how the free 
laity in the pews are going to maintain even a 
modicum of intellectual respect for the unfree 
clergy in the pulpit?” Miss Gilman will never get 
an answer. 
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Who Said ItP 


F WE SHOULD TELL our readers that the fol- 
lowing quotation was spoken last Thursday by 
either Dr. John Roach Straton, fundamentalist, or 
William Cardinal O’Connell, Roman Catholic, it 


would be the literal truth, and we are certain that 


as many of our readers will name the one as will 
name the other. Why? Because in virtually all 
matters of belief there is no difference between 
these two varieties of the religion of authority. 
But here is the quotation : 

“The whole scheme of Christianity would fall if 


_ this doctrine preached by the Modernists were not 


false. Proof of the virgin birth surrounds us. 
There is the Holy City of Nazareth, in which the 
Virgin Mary lived, and in that village the tradition 
is perpetual that the mother of Christ was a virgin. 
It was predicted centuries before that the Messiah 
would be born of a virgin. The Gospel states it 
emphatically. Even from the historical view it can- 
not be denied. If that doctrine is false, what guar- 
antee have we that any of the Scriptures are true? 
All Christianity has preserved inviolate this cer- 
tainty that Jesus Christ is the son of the Virgin 
Mary. The propounders of that false belief are 
unscholarly men, falsely enthused over pseudo- 
science and pseudo-history. Christianity is futile if 
we base our faith on science.” 
Who said it? 


A Miuinister’s Problem 


CONVERSATION with a minister reveals a 

fact less appreciated than it should be. His 
congregation has become stale to him. The pew 
may tire of the pulpit, but instances of the con- 
verse are also common. The same company of 
people, to be faced and instructed week after week, 
to be kindly and patiently ministered unto, to be 
known intimately in all of their excellent and pecu- 
liar ways, to be suffered, in instances, for their 
‘staid and immovable minds and hearts, is an expert- 
ence, says this minister, that takes the spiritual 
vitality out of a man, until he fairly shouts his 
soul’s extremity. What shall he do? Move on, 1s 
the first answer. But he cannot do that so easily, 
and the thing would happen again if he did. Take 


a yacation and get your nerves back. It may be out 
of the question,—travel is expensive. Get a hobby. 


That is helpful, but it does not attack the main 
fact that the vocation is still there and it is flat 
and unprofitable. The same objection is to be made 
to community service of various kinds. That is 
only a substitute. The main thing is no better off 
than it was before the minister found the congrega- 
tion dying on his hands. There is only one thing to 
be done. The minister must get his life-giving sus- 
tenance from his own soul. He must strike out into 


the deep where men are alive, and read, communi- 
~ eate, fellowship, and study. He must make himself 
over again. 
‘may find that his people also are becoming new. The 


When. he is clothed in a new mind he 


leader must first lead himself. 
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Belloc Sees Ahead 


ILAIRE BELLOC is quite right when he says 
that “modern men have forgotten the social 
effect of religion, ascribing to almost any other 
cause, economic or physical, what is in truth the 
result of men’s doctrines.” And it is true, as he 
explains in an article in the current Century, that 
“societies differ more from difference in religion 
than from difference in any other factor.” One 
sees the thing vividly if one studies those most 
interesting maps which make religion, instead of 
governmental authority, the basis of boundaries, 
one color for the religion of one population, an- 
other color for that of another population, through- 
out the world. Compare these varicolored maps 
with historic events past and present, and one comes 
sharply to the conclusion that what men think 
on the deepest things in life is the deepest cause 
of their affinity or antipathy. A student of history 
—not church history, which-is unfortunately other- 
worldly, dull, and ecclesiastical, but just history— 
knows that the first thing and the last thing, as 
Wells said, writing his Outline, is religion. The 
most practical political proposition in the world 
is religion. 
“The United States,” according to Belloc, “pre- 
sents a religious contrast to Europe, and especially 
to England, in the fact that their religious expe- 
rience is isolated ; that the reaction of Catholic cul- 
ture upon Protestant is hardly felt; that certain 
consequences of religious difference which we in 
Europe have known for generations and allowed 
for were, in the United States, hitherto unknown, 
have but recently appeared, are still novel, and as 
yet not fully analyzed.” 

Belloc runs over this country with a very seeing 
eye, and understands our religious differences and 
their portents of difficulty. Himself a Roman 
Catholic, he is nakedly candid about “certain con- 
sequences of religious difference” which “are still 
novel in the United States.” He says, “Of these 
by far the most important—so much the most im- 
portant that it covers all that is worth noting— 
is the necessary conflict between the civil state 
and the Oatholic Church where the two are not 
identified.’ The italics are his. In an elaborate 
explanation a few sentences will suffice: “The 
Catholic Church is in its root principle at issue 
with the civie definition both of freedom and au- 
thority. . . . The chief political problem has still 
to be solved in the New World. What the result 
will be, no foreigner could attempt to predict... . 
But presented the problem certainly will be, and 
in one or other of the many fashions, stable or un- 
stable, more or less tragic, it will have to be solved.” 
He looks for a “new body and organization in the 
domain of American religion, and when it comes, 
he says, in a closing word of warning, “then the 
conflict with Catholicism of which I have spoken 
must arise immediately and in its severest form.” 
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The Balkans a Quagmire 


Sorra, March 11. 


HEP PROBLEM of world reconstruc- 

tion, grave and complicated as it is, 
would be much simplified and brought 
perceptibly nearer solution if the confu- 
sion that has followed the war could be 
eliminated in the Balkans. The area of 
Europe which includes Jugoslavia, Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Roumania, with Turkey 
thrown in, is no terra firma at this period 
after the termination of the war that was 
toend wars. It is, instead, a quaking quag- 
mire. It is so largely because the peace- 
makers, instead of making a sincere 
effort to settle the difficulties that 
underlay the Balkan soil for many 
centuries past, perpetuated and in- 
tensified the rivalries of conflicting 
peoples by imposing a peace of ven- 
geance. The whetted territorial ap- 
petites of the victorious Balkan na- 
tions have operated to intensify the 
world passions. of the time. The 
aroused imperialism of Greece 
proved the simplest problem of all 
the Balkan problems to deal with. 
Tn a sense Nationalistic Turkey con- 
ferred a benefit upon Europe by put- 
ting a quietus upon Greek hunger 
for territory and for populations. 
If Turkey had not put an end to the 
Greek dream of empire, Europe in 
the future would have faced an 
acute situation. 


OF ALL the parishes swelled to 
empires as a result of the Treaty of 
Neuilly, Roumania has borne her 
honors with the most marked dis- 
play of sanity and balance. Rou- 
mania has been having her difficul- 
ties in her new estate, but she has 
demonstrated her possession of a 
certain amount of objectivity and of 
realization of the dangers of too 
extreme chauvinism. Of all the 
victorious states of the Balkans, Rou- 
mania alone has shown a capacity to fol- 
low the rule of reason. The conspicu- 
ous contrast to Roumania in this respect, 
now that Greece has been reduced to 
negligibility by Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
is Jugoslavia. And Jugoslavia’s troubles 
mostly proceed from the Serbian tem- 
perament. 

The salient characteristic of Serbian 
psychology is the, desire to dominate. In 
that absorbing passion, let it be noted 
in passing, Serbia is overtly encouraged 
by France. Under the Treaty of Neuilly, 
the new empire between the Adriatic and 
the Algean was christened the “Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes.” To 
the Serbian mind, however, this triple 
designation is spelled as if it were written 
“Greater Serbia.” On the basis of that 
conception the Serbians have been acting 
since their armies occupied Croatia, 
Slovenia, Montenegro, and Macedonia. 
Constituting less than one-third of the 
population of the three-headed kingdom, 
the Serbians have been proceeding on the 


Ss. I. TONJOROFF 


Buropean Correspondent of THr REGISTHR 


theory that the peacemakers gaye them 
the annexed territories to govern as they 
will. So they have elevated themselves 
into a racial hegemony. The existing situ- 
ation in the Kingdom of the Serbs, ete., is 
particularly galling to the Croatians and 
the Slovenes, both more numerous and 
more advanced in the attributes of civili- 
zation than the Serbs. In Croatia and Slo- 
yenia, however, the Serbian hand is some- 
what stayed by the political limitations 
implied by the second and third names in 
the designation of the new country. 


eastern neighbor of Serbia. To the Bul- 
garian people the sufferings of their north- 
western kin have been a firebrand ever 
since the beginning of the Serbian oecupa- 
tion of Macedonia begun in the first Bal- 
kan war and perpetuated by the Treaty 
of Bucharest at the end of the second 
Balkan war. The persecution of the Bul- 
garian population of Macedonia despite 
the pledge securing the rights of minori- 
ties imposed upon Serbia under the 
Treaty of Neuilly has driven into Bulga- 
ria hundreds of thousands of Macedonian 
refugees. Within the week it has 
been intimated by the Serbian Goy- 
ernment to Bulgaria that the latter 
country must secure the internal 
peace of Macedonia by proceeding 
vigorously against the Macedonians 
on Bulgarian territory. Having seen 
the working of the process of up- 
rooting refugees who have barely 
succeeded in establishing themselves 
after their original flight over the 
Macedonian mountains, Pieriam 
strongly of the opinion that Europe 
has a fresh crime on its hands. 


BUT, AS THE Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, My. Kalfoff, told me 
the other day, “We were bound to 
do our utmost to satisfy Serbian 
demands’—for Serbia is armed to 
the teeth, and Bulgaria’s army was 
taken away from her, together with 
all her fortifications on the Serbian 
border, by the Treaty of Neuilly. 

A foreign diplomat in close touch 
with Balkan politics and ambitions 


Keystone Photograph 
HIS PEOPLE NOT TO BE DENATURED 
King Boris, popular ruler of the Bulgarians, by 


quiet and winsome loyalty 
stands the alleged encroachment of Serbia 


No such limitation was imposed by the 
peacemakers as to the treatment of Mon- 
tenegrins and Macedonians. The names 
of Montenegro and Macedonia are not in- 
eluded in the designation of the tripartite 
kingdom. The homes of what an eminent 
writer has called “the bravest people in 
Europe” and of the descendants of Alex- 
‘ander of Macedon have been attached as 
integral parts of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Having ac- 
quired the Montenegrin and the Mace- 
donian peoples de jwre, the Serbs are 
doing their best—or rather their worst— 
to make them so de facto. The process 
of Serbianization in both Montenegro and 
Macedonia is being carried on with a 
ruthlessness that should deprive the 
peacemakers of their sleep, assuming that 
the peacemakers have a conscience. 

This policy of making good Serbians— 
“pravi Srbi’—out of a people who have 
been Bulgarians for more than twelve 
centuries, since the appearance of the 
Slavs in the Balkans, is full of perilous 
potentialities for Bulgaria, the south- 


to his people with- 


for years gave me the following 
view of Serbia’s inspiration in her 
latest pressure upon Bulgaria: “The 
Serbian Government has launched 
upon a definite policy of conquest 
in the Balkans. Under the agree- 
ment with Mussolini under which 
Italy obtained a quitclaim to Fiume, Ser- 
bia obtained a free hand on the Algean. 
Serbia intends to march into Salonica, 
but before she can do that she must se- 
cure her rear from attack, Her mind 
is definitely made up to find a pretext for 
the seizure of at least a part of Bulgaria 
as a preliminary to her Southern econ- 
quest.” My own observations in this 
part of the world lead me to believe that 
nothing that Bulgaria could do will sat- 
isfy Serbian demands. What Serbia de- 
sires is the elimination of Bulgaria. 

The treaty concerning Fiume and the 
free hand accorded to Serbia under that 
agreement, however, have given Roumania 
reason to stop, look, and listen—all the more 
so as Roumanian populations are being sub- 
jected to Serbian processes of denationali- 
zation in Macedonia and the Banat. And 
there are signs that Roumania will not 
long remain in the Little Entente. So the 
new Balkan stew is beginning to bubble— 
and no man may tell when it will boil over. 
But that event is apparently definitely 
down on the books. 
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Theology that Every Layman Can Use 


An English Unitarian tells so- plainly what he be- 


lieves, that even a fundamentalist would see the light 


FIND IT IMPOSSIBLE to discuss any 

question of theology without empha- 
Sizing the immensely important distinc- 
tion between facts of experience and theo- 
ries or notions of the intellect. 

Religion is founded on faith as a real 
and progressive experience, while the- 
ology, with its creeds and theories, con- 
sists of statements which are made in the 
attempt to express some of the realities 
of experience in intelligible (which often 
means intellectualistic) terms. 

Most people have heard the schoolboy’s 
definition of faith—‘Faith is believing 
what you know can’t be true.” The defini- 
tion is sufficiently near to what some 
people seem to regard as the nature and 
function of faith to have its sting as well 
as its humor. With a certain addition, 
indeed, the definition might be said to hold 
good for at least part of the field of 

_faith—thus: Faith is something that 
makes you believe what you know won't 
be true unless you do believe. There is 
an important truth in that way of putting 
it, already emphasized with provocative 
power and earnestness by William James, 
but even this is not the whole truth. A 
simple illustration will serve to show 
this. ers 

I may have lost faith in the reliability 
of a friend, owing to his not having acted 
in the way I expected or desired. It does 
not necessarily follow that as a result of 
my not believing in him he therefore be- 
comes unreliable. He may be as reliable 
as ever, and my loss of faith may be the 
result of misunderstanding, indicating in 
truth my own and not my friend’s unrelia- 
bility. Without that theme to work upon, 
the number of our popular novels would 
be very considerably less than it is. The 
situation, that is, may be that I have mis- 
interpreted the facts, and my loss of faith 
is the result of a wrong theory; and the 
fact that I can elaborate a wrong theory 
and be influenced by it reflects my own 
deficiencies. If I really love and trust 
another person, nothing can shake my 
faith; the whole world may be against 
him, but love makes me know better than 
the world, and in the face of seemingly 
convincing evidence, I still believe. 

It is not without reason that I begin 
with such simple human facts as these, 
for it is in the human heart and mind 
that we must look for the springs of reli- 
gion. And if we do not find and know 
the springs of religion, theology is per- 
fectly futile. for it is purely descriptive 
and interpretative. If it is cut off from 
the thing which it has to describe .and in- 
terpret, it becomes merely wind and 
words. There is a fine saying of Mar- 
-tineau’s which aptly expresses this pro- 
found truth: 

Tf we cannot find God in your house 
and mine, upon the roadside or the 


J. CYRIL FLOWER 


Minister Unitarian Church, Cambridge, England 


Are there many illiterate Unitarian 
laymen? Another church journal says 
the ignorance of the laity in most 
churches is almost complete. The 
utter dumbness to beliefs of Chris- 
tianity is a disgraceful condition, for 
it is true of a tremendous majority of 
church people. They know nothing. 
We like to believe our church mem- 
bers are enlightened, though darkness 
shows itself occasionally, as though 
there had never been any teaching in 
our organized life of-a hundred years. 
And now, in this time of theological 
controversy when insane and revolt- 
ing ideas about God prevail in nine- 
tenths of Protestantism, we have in- 
vited Mr. Flower to tell us what his 
theology is. He has written about it 
so that any one, even a fundamental- 
ist, ought to wnderstand it. Mr. 
Flower is a coming man in Hngland. 
Indeed, he has fairly arrived. He 
speaks, in a manner, for liberal Eng- 
lish opinion. He says in a@ personal 
letter to the Editor: “To outline a the- 
ology in 2,500 words would take me 
a long time. Consequently, I 
have taken refuge in the phrase you 
use, ‘what you conceive to be the 
basis of theology in this epoch. I 
have tried to answer that question. 
Personally, I find that my theology 
is constantly changing—a fact which 
troubles neither me nor, I think, the 
congregations I am intrusted to teach. 

In the ‘basis’ I make provision 
for what seems to me, as a@ matter of 
my own experience, an essential char- 
acteristic of a real theology.” 


margin of the sea, in the bursting seed 
or opening flower, in the day duty and 
the night musing, I do not think we 
should discern him any more on the 
grass of Eden, or beneath the moon- 
light of Gethsemane. 


No one, surely, has emphasized this fact 
more impressively than Jesus, who con- 
stantly spoke of God to his hearers in 
terms of their own best and most inti- 
mate experience. His “theology” was ex- 
pressed in stories full of local color and 
every-day incident, and these stories con- 
veyed a divine meaning and revelation be- 
cause they were able to express in the 
language of the people the felt and known 
realities of faith in God. 

Applying this attitude, then, to the 
theme of a theology for to-day, what I 
want to emphasize is that the Christian 
faith for which we, as Liberals, stand, is 
faith in the reality and friendliness of 
God, and not a stereotyped belief in any 
particular theory about God which over- 


shadows this major issue with a multitude 
of minor and relative ones. 

Theories about God are almost endless. 
If we were to try to draw up a list of 
the theories that have been propounded by 
theologians and philosophers, we should 
find little time left for any other ocecupa- 
tion. But I do not wish to suggest that 
the attempt to work out a theory about 
God is bad; I do assert that what causes 
the trouble is when people mistake their 
own or some one’s else theory for the fact 
itself, and accordingly try to make every 
one agree with their formula. That at- 
titude is one of the sources of what has 
been called atheism. 

Many atheists, so-called, from the time 
of Gotama to the present day, have really 
been people who were more concerned 
about the fact of God than were the con- 
ventional believers. They were so much 
concerned that they regarded the exist- 
ing theory as dishonoring to the goodness, 
beauty, and truth which they inwardly 
felt and responded to. In relation to cer- 
tain periods of religious development most 
of us would rank as atheists. We do not 
—or perhaps I had better speak for my- 
self—I do not believe in the God of the 
earlier period of Jewish history,—the jeal- 
ous, irritable, and often bloodthirsty Je- 
hovah is one of the idols which the deeper 
revelations of religion have led us to cast 
down. The God of Jesus is in many, if 
not most, points the negation of the God 
of this primitive type of thought, and it 
is significant that one of the charges 
against Jesus was that he was a _ blas- 
phemer. 

Once when I was discussing philosophi- 
cal theories with a friend, he concluded 
the session by saying that the queer 
medley of speculations which sometimes 
pass for philosophy or theology put him 
in mind of the title of a book, which was, 
“Man—the Animal run to Brain.” I have 
never seen the book, but the idea conveyed 
by the title has its bearing on my theme. 
It is extraordinary to contemplate with 
what zeal and effectiveness men and 
women have manufactured for themselves, 
or accepted from some one’s else factory, 
a perfect smoke-cloud of theories behind 
which to retire from reality, especially in 
matters of religion. We have largely be- 
come the- victims of words and of ideas 
whose sole function originally was to act 
as sign-posts, but which have become the 
very prison of thought. ‘The notion is 
unfortunately only too widespread that 
the religious man is he and he alone who 
repeats a certain formula, and accepts a 
certain theory about God. But religion 
is not, in the first instance, a matter of 
theories or:words at all, but it is a life; 
a life which is so rich, so full of inex- 
pressible yearnings, unutterable meanings, 
and significant actions that any attempt 
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to reduce it to words—at least any at- 
tempt to fix and finalize it in a doctrine— 
is like trying to play the Moonlight 
Sonata on the bagpipes. 

It has often been pointed out, but will 
bear repetition, that Jesus had remark- 
ably little to say in the way of theories 
about God. It does not seem to have 
oceurred to him that the business of reli- 
gion was to define God, and compel people 
to recite the definition and subscribe to 
it. But the whole life and teaching of 
Jesus as we have it. recorded in the Synop- 
tie Gospels so obviously ‘springs out of 
a dominating sense of the environing pres- 
and unfailing comradeship of God, 


ence : 
that those who see and respond find in 
him the way, the truth, and the life. 


The great religious teacher is he who 
shows us God—God not afar off, but God 
never far from every one of us, present 
in the heroic impulses of faith, in the 
demand for what is better and nobler 
than that which actually is, in the love 
which is stronger than death. 

The greatness of Jesus was in this—that 
he went about removing the scales from 
people’s eyes, so that they could recognize 
God as in their very midst, in the loveli- 
ness of the lilies, in the adventurous trust- 
fulness of childhood, in the devoted affec- 
tion of husband, wife, and parent. It 
was the smaller men who followed who 
found it necessary to reduce the life to 
a theory of life, and God to a doctrine 
of.God, and to insist that it was the theory 
and the doctrine that were essential to 
salvation. With Jesus it was the life and 
the communion with God that were essen- 
tial, and the language in which these 
realities were spoken about and pro- 
claimed was relative to the thought- and 
speech-forms of the age, and adaptable to 
the understanding and needs of different 
people. It is a misfortune that most of 
us find it easier to become the disciples 
of the smaller men rather than of the 
great one. 

What, then, are we as Liberals out to 
bear witness to? Do we come merely to 
add one more to the number of the defini- 
tions of God which contend for the in- 
tellectual assent of men and women? I 
will endeavor with directness and sim- 
plicity to answer these questions. 

Liberalism is as. fully aware as any 
other religious movement that we are sur- 
rounded by and involved in profound mys- 
teries in this strange life of ours, and it 
is a gross misrepresentation of its teach- 
ing and attitude to describe it as a sort 
of arid rationalism which seeks by proc- 
esses of formal logic to resolve all mys- 
teries. It has always insisted that man’s 
reason must be used, in religion no less 
than in science, for all that it is worth; 
but it has never claimed that what we 
know as reason has solved, or can solve, 
the ultimate mysteries of life. Indeed, it 
is in this particular far less “rational” 
than many forms of orthodoxy which tell 
us that if we will study and accept their 
scheme of theology we shall find the true 
solutions to the fundamental problems of 
life. 

While, however, Liberalism is aware of 
mystery—indeed, because of this—it pro- 
tests against arbitrary and artificial mys- 
tification: against all doctrine- and dogma- 
making which has the effect of rendering 
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the already tangled issues of life more 
obscure than ever. Its attitude is: “We 
know that we cannot explain or under- 
stand everything, but let us see how much 
we can understand, and work out expla- 
nations based on experience which will 
be helpful guides to us and to others in 
going forward.” 

For this reason most Liberals have 
either definitely rejected or entirely re- 
interpreted the doctrine of the Trinity— 
and the Liberal reinterpretation amounts 
to the same thing as the Unitarian re- 
jection. It is not because we fondly 
imagine that what we mean by God is 
simple, and can be reduced to a conyven- 
ient formula which can be grasped by 
the mind as the fifth proposition of the 
first book of Euclid can. Indeed, the re- 
jection or reinterpretation is not directed 
so much against the content of the doc- 
trine as against the whole frame of mind 
which tries to capture God and imprison 


Him in a fixed and final formula at all.. 


It is because experience teaches us that 
there is already so much mystery here 
in the fact and our relations to it, that 
we cannot endure to have the mysterious 
parodied in the form of a creed which 
deliberately aims at verbal wunintelligi- 
bility. This achievement of verbal unin- 
telligibility |may—indeed, presumably 
must—have been somehow significant at 
a certain stage of theological speculation, 
but we to-day can only think that its 
main function has been to give an impres- 
sive demonstration of the futility of all 
attempts to convert the infinite shades 
and wonders of the experience of com- 
munion with God into a formal proposi- 
tion which must be believed, on pain of 
being damned everlastingly. 

In the course of history the name “Uni- 
tarian” arose and came to be attached 
to those who most explicitly dissociated 
themselves from the view that the 
“Trinity” formula gave an adequate or 
final account of God, and man’s relation 
to God. And this name was the more 
readily accepted by Liberals of a certain 
temperament because it laid the chief 
emphasis upon the idea of unity—divine 
unity and human unity. This was no new 
invention, but the stressing of an essen- 
tial Jewish and Christian doctrine. God 
is one Being, and there is one God. But 
as religious Liberals we place very little 
value on the formula. The “unity” of 
God carries us nowhere, and as a phrase 
or a doctrine it may be no better than 
“trinity.” The real issue is, of course, 
what we mean by unity—what, in William 
James’s phrase, its cash value is in the 
real currency of life—what facts of ex- 
perience are represented for us when we 
repeat the old slogan of monotheism and 
Unitarianism: “The Lord our God is one 
Lord.” 

What we mean primarily is something 
practical rather than theoretical and doc- 
trinal. We mean that the human soul 
is in the presence of one great reality: is 
responsible to it, is judged by it: one 
great reality which is Love, Beauty, Good- 
ness, Truth. Between that reality and 
the soul can come no other: there are 
no mediators—no priests, natural or super- 
natural. God, as that to which we are 
responsible, and who is the perpetual 
judge of all that we do and are, is not to 
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be influenced by indirect and surreptitious 
means. He is not a house divided against 
itself, so that we can gain favor by ob- 
taining the good-will of one part. In re- 
lation to God we must stand free from 
all pretenses, coverings, substitutes: we 
can get no one else to bear our burdens, 
magnify our yirtues, enhance our value, 
diminish our worthlessness. 

The unity of God does not mean that we 
think of Him as a sort of lonely individual 
stationed at some one spot in space. We 
know nothing of God as “an individual” 
at all. Relative to our apprehension he 
is extremely “dividual,” manifest in count- 
less forms—far more than come under 
the tripartite classification of Trinitarian- 
ism. We know God as Power, Loye, 
Goodness, Truth, Beauty—manifest in a 
thousand ways; but every manifestation, 
whether God shows his face to us in the 
sunset, or speaks to us in the silence of 
the soul, or reveals himself in the mar- 
vels of natural law, is God—not another 
divine person. God is not here, nor there; 
for he is not spatial: he is the intangible, 
invisible something that breaks out into 
the sweet fruits of love and unselfishness 
in mankind, and into beauty and order 
in the natural world. y 

There is an illuminating passage in 
Egyptian writings which thus addresses 
God: “Thou art all that is made, and all 
that is not made.’ There we have the 
limits set within which hypothesis and 
theory can have meaning and value. God 
who. is everything that is not made— 
God of whom there are no experienceable 
effects—is beyond our human limit. It is 
idle breath to try to describe and state, 
to affirm and to deny. The only true thing 
we can say here is: We do not know; we 
can only faintly imagine, on the basis of 
what we discover about God in the things 
that are made, and it is stupid and futile 
to dogmatize about such faint imaginings. 
It is here, in the realm of the things that 
are made, that we can ask experience to 
help us to formulate a practical theology : 
here we can seek and find, not a doctrine, 
but a fact. Let us look around upon the 
world, both that which is without and 
that which is within: learn to appreciate 
the incomparable beauty of mountain and 
valley, river and forest, of sky and sea; 
to meditate upon the splendors of love and 
sympathy, goodness and fidelity in human 
personality—and then ask, What is it that 
calls for our utmost admiration, loyalty, 
worship? And the answer surely is: The 
something, whatever in last reality it is, - 
that has made the beauty that is the good, 
the truth, the love that are about us and 
within in the world of the things that are 
made. That then we mean by God, pro- 
claiming with the Jews of old, and with 
Jesus, the captain of our faith, that it is 
the first and great commandment that we 
love that God with heart, mind; soul, and 
strength. So to esteem love as to live as 
the comrades of our fellows; to work that 
there may be more beauty in the world, 
and more appreciation of the beautiful ; 
more truth, and knowledge of the true; 
more good, and practice of the good—that 
is to love God and to serve Him. 

It is difficult to put this into such terms 
as are required by creed-makers, for it is 
all a business of living; and when we — 
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come to try to express the deep things 
and principles of our faith in words it is 
most natural and most helpful to follow 
the example of Jesus and use the language 
that is commonly understood and used—a 
language which may be out of date to-mor- 
row. There is the heart of the whole 
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matter. The language of religion, its 
ritual and doctrine, is love; that abides 
through all changes. But the language of 
theology consists of definitions, analogies, 
similes, metaphors, and the like which 
are significant only for a little while, just 
as long as the glow of a living experience 
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is upon them—and therefore this lan- 
guage must be perpetually changing. By 
far the greatest achievement in theology 
which the world has known hitherto must 
be placed to the credit of that genius who 
was able to compress its essentials into 
three words: Gop 1s Lover. 


Creeds Men Live By 


Five well-known Americans state their working faith 


VERY MAN HAS A CREED by which 

he -lives. This creed may be one 
sanctioned by tradition. It may have been 
inspired by a chance phrase heard in 
home or school or church. It may be the 
result of a personal experience. Whatever 
it is, however it came, it is the rule and 
regulation of that person’s life. 

Believing that men engaged in various 
pursuits would have interesting statements 
to make regarding the ideals which govern 
them, THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER invited 
men representing various pursuits to con- 
tribute statements of their faith. The re- 
plies revealed philosophies of life which 
in their turn explain the secret of influ- 
ence. They will be read with interest by 
those who are endeavoring to formulate 
a working creed for themselves. 

Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver, professor 
of political economy at Harvard Univer- 
sity since 1902, and author of several 


“well-known books on problems of wealth 


and social justice, believes that our first 
obligation is to those men or creatures 
nearest us, including ourselves. He also 
places practice first and preaching after- 
ward. 

He says: “Since receiving your invita- 
tion, I have been trying to decide what 
my working philosophy is. If I have any 
at all, it is as follows: 

“T am coming more and more to be- 
lieve that men should preach what they 
practice. It is my observation that prac- 
tice is generally very much better than 
preaching. In fact, I have never known 
any one whose preaching was as good 
as the practice of the average man. I 
have therefore studied my own practice 
rather carefully. 

“As nearly as I can make out, I am 
always trying to do something for those 
ereatures for whom I care, or for whom 
I have something that might reasonably 
be called an affection. Now I believe that 
I really care for every human being, but 
I am quite certain that-I care more for 
some than for others. If one of those 
for whom I do not care so very much 
should threaten harm to one of those for 
whom I care a great deal, I should be 
definitely On the side of the latter and 
might, under sufficient provocation, become 
somewhat dangerous to the former. I 
think also that I place myself rather 


high in the list of those for whom I care a 


great deal. 
“T find also that I care a good deal for 
a number of non-human creatures, certain 
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kindly animals, for example. In that 
sense I am a little broader than the hu- 
manitarian. I suppose that I might be 
called a brutarian were it not for the fact 
that I also care for certain members of 
the vegetable kingdom—a certain tree, for 
example. I am not now referring to those 
vegetables which I eat. They are not on 
my preferred list. I am willing to sacri- 
fice them in the interest of certain crea- 
tures, myself included, for whom I care 
more than I do for them. Toward this 
tree, however, I have no crudely utili- 
tarian interest. My interest is purely 
emotional, and I should be somewhat dan- 
gerous to any creature, whether human 
or sub-human, that would threaten. to do 
it harm. : 

“As to those creatures, human, animal, 
and vegetable, that are on my preferred 
list, they are all near to me in some par- 
ticular. They are near in space, in kin- 
ship, or in like-mindedness. I care more 
for my near neighbors, other things equal, 
than for my distant neighbors. This does 
not mean that I do not care at all for 
my distant neighbors. It merely means 
that I do not care so much for them as 
for my near neighbors, and whenever one 
of my distant neighbors threatens harm 
to one of my near neighbors, I'am on the 
side of my near neighbors. I also care 
more, other things equal, for my near of 
kin than for my less near of kin. Under 
the same conditions I am likely to be for 
my near kinfolk and against my Cistant 
kinfolk; and yet I care somewhat for 
my most distant kinfolk, that is, those 
who are widely different from myself in 
race, color, language, and everything else 
except in common humanity. I also care 
more, other things equal, for those whose 
ideals, standards, and general reactions 
to stimuli are closely similar to my own 
than for those who differ widely from 
me in these respects. In case of con- 


flict I am more likely to be on the side 


of those who are thus like-minded with 
myself than on the side of those who 
are unlike-minded, unless, indeed, the 
problem. becomes complicated by ques- 
tions of neighborhood or kinship, in which 
ease it is difficult to predict what I should 
do. 

“These complications are always arising. 
If I had a pet dog or a favorite horse, 
I might care more for him than for some 
human being. Yet the human being is 
more nearly related by kinship to me than 
is the animal. Geometrically, however, the 


human being is not so near a neighbor, 
and I have not grown so intimate with him 
as with the pet animal. This might make 
me dangerous to some distant relative of 
the human species who would threaten 
harm to a pet animal that had lived close 
to me in a geometrical sense. Yet, as 
between a human being and an animal, 
both of whom had lived equally near to 
me, I should undoubtedly be on the side 
of the human being. Differences in the 
degree of kinship then becomes the de- 
termining factor. 

“So far as I can figure it out, after the 
most careful analysis that I am able to 
make of the whole problem of human 
energetics, I think that if everybody in 
this world would behave in the way that 
I have described, this would be a some- 
what better world than it would if we 
ignored this principle of nearness or pro- 
pinquity and tried to preserve a Jove-like 
impartiality toward all creatures. So far 
as I can tell by observation, everybody 
does behave in this way; that is one rea- 
son why I think that this is, after all, 
a pretty good old world,—a better world, 
in fact, than it would be if we generally 
practiced what we preach or what we hear 
preached.” 

“T have only one creed,” wrote William 
Lyon Phelps, Lampson Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature at Yale Uni- 
versity since 1901, and art and literary 
critie,—‘‘the belief in the divine revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ, and a wish to follow 
him.” 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of New York, 
representing the preachers, finds the high- 
est fulfillment of life in communion with 
Sovereign Spirit. He said: ‘‘The lowest 
life is anarchy, the highest is obedience. 
Anarchy means the supremacy of desire 
over right, of wish over reality, of im- 
mediate satisfaction over ordained fulfill- 
ment. 

“Obedience means following truth and 
right, whether our lower motive, or our 
party, or the fashion of the hour likes 
them or not. It means that churches, 
political and social systems, democracy, 
are to be judged by truth and right, and 
by liberty, which is the foundation of our 
loyalty to these ideals. 

“This implies a universe in which spirit 
is supreme. The idea of obligation in 
its pure essence destroys a materialistic 
universe, for obligation and mechanism 
are irreconcilable terms. But in a uni- 
verse in which spirit is supreme, obedience 
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by moral necessity passes into communion 
with the Sovereign Spirit from whom the 
law of our obedience and our only true 
liberty proceeds. The highest happiness, 
because the highest fulfillment of life, and 
the first function of religion consist in 
cultivating this communion through this 
obedience. 

“Humanity by this loyalty or obedience 
ean create a kingdom of God, and by that 
anarchy can create a kingdom of cruelty 
and falsehood and tyranny. This for in- 
dividuals and societies ‘is the choice that 
makes this eternal-temporal event called 
life, mean or splendid, worthless or di- 
vine.” 

George W. Coleman, president of the 
Open Forum National Council, and presi- 
dent of the Babson Institute, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., calls the following ‘““My creed 
as it stands to-day.” 

“Do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God, from whom we came, 
to whom we go, and in whose service we 
find the meaning and the joy of life. It 
does not make so much difference what 
happens to you as it does what you do 
with what happens to you. Every truth 
is balanced by another truth pulling in 
the opposite direction. 

“Jesus, the carpenter’s son, by his life, 
his teachings, and his oneness with God, 
draws me, drives me, guides me, and lifts 
me as nothing else can or does. Doctrinal 
discussions about Jesus Christ challenge 
my intellect, stir the mysticism within me, 
rouse my fighting spirit, and leave me in 
the dark. 

“‘By their fruits ye shall know them,’ 
and not by their intellectual assent to any 
prescribed statement. I have delightful 
spiritual fellowship with any one who has 
the spirit of Christ in his life, no matter 
what his religious labels may be, or if he 
has none. And I am tormented in the 
presence of utter orthodoxy that has lost 
the spirit of Jesus. 

“We are in the midst of vital, sweeping 
changes in our religious life. It is pain- 
ful and alarming, but it is also blessed 
and hopeful. I want a faith so real, so 
deep, so dynamic, that it can meet un- 
flinchingly the surprises and shocks that 
are even now long overdue. What I do 
believe suffices to hold me, steady me, and 
inspire me. I may be disillusioned about 
many things that I firmly believed in other 
years, but nothing has shaken my confi- 
dence in the vital truths that I have here 
set down. But I might express them 
differently to-morrow.” . 

Walter Prichard Eaton, art and dra- 
matic critic, and author of a number of 
excellent books for boys, declares that he 
would feel uncomfortable if he thought he 
had a creed, and then proceeds to give 
a very succinct one: 

“JT doubt if I understand what you mean 
by a creed of life. I certainly do not pos- 
sess one and have never consciously 
sought one. I should feel very uncom- 
fortable if I had one around the place. 
Being quite unable to believe in so-called 
immortality, I am not, and have never 
been, aware of any motive behind either 
my good or evil acts other than a desire, 
in the one case, to see other people hap- 
pier, and in the second case, to be, I fear 
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sometimes, happier myself. The first de- 
sire, recognized as worthy, seems to be 
no more integral a part of me than the 
second, but to be recognized as worthy 
through social inheritance and training. 
Perhaps, therefore, I might be accused of 
possessing a rather vague creed of social 
progress and solidarity. A third impulse, 
quite too impromptu and instinctive to 
bear creedal interpretation, is the instinct 
to create—gardens, poems, cornices, 
speeches, high tariff bills, what-all. It is 
this impulse to create, and the ability to 
satisfy it, which gives humanity dignity in 
my eyes, and saves me, at this present 
stage of the world, from an oppressive 
pessimism. Since the impulse and ability 
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exist, though disastrous things are as 
often created as beneficent ones, there is 
always a chance for improvement; in a 
sense, evolution can be creative, our des- 
tinies are in our own hands. 

“Well, if you insist, here, then, is my 
creed: It is up to us!” ; ; 
As if to summarize the entire discussion 
in a sentence, Edward Bok writes: “TI 
have never had a creed, except that which 
my grandmother gave her sons, ‘Make you 
the world a bit better or more beautiful 
because you have lived in it’ To carry 
out this injunction, I have always believed 
in the two lines by Madeline Bridges: 

“Give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 


And Why Not a May Festival? 


CHARLOTTE ROBERTSON PHALEN 


Oh, who will be our lovely Queen? 
Come, ponder well your choice. 


HIS THH SONG which recurs to us 

along with the first note of the blue- 
bird. Once more our faith and our yearn- 
ing have brought us the lovely spring. 
Out into the open we come for our games 
and our songs. New life is stirring every- 
where. How can we celebrate? 

How better can we celebrate than by 
having a festival, not in April, before the 
skies are clear, nor in June, when our first 
thrill is over, but on the real anniversary 
of the advent of spring—on May-day— 
the day of song, of dance, and of rejoicing. 

About sixty-four years ago last May- 
day the lads and lassies of the Unitarian 
church of Concord, N.H., gathered to- 
gether for a May breakfast. Over the 
hills they came on horseback, a fair pro- 
cession indeed with their gaily-beribboned 
crops, their fine horses, and their jolly 
young faces. The older ones, the ever- 
needed background for youth, had arisen 
before daylight to bake the rolls and drive 
with their provisions over the river to 
“The Plains” with the good things which 
were to furnish that first memorable May 
breakfast. We can imagine the lovely 
morning, and the jollity and the fresh- 
ness and the simplicity of it all. More of 
it we do not know, but somewhere we 
hope there is a full and complete record 
of that and the many celebrations follow- 
ing, each with its particular charm and 
joyousness. 

As time went on, the festivals changed 
with the years. In our day they were 
held in the city Opera House. Barly in 
March a dancing-master (George E. 
Wales) from Brattleboro, Vt., came to 
town to organize and arrange the dances. 
Then followed long weeks of careful 
preparation, for each dance must ap- 
proach perfection before its appearance. 
And then long hours of sewing and fitting, 
for each costume must be a finished crea- 
tion. The result was a lovely kermess. 
(There is no time these busy days for 
the preparation of such perfect perform- 
ances.) No child in the city missed :those 
May Festivals. It was the social event 
of the year for young and old. The after- 


noon party was followed by a famous 
chicken supper at the church. And the 
Supper was followed by a dance (again 
at the Opera House) for the older young 
people. May-day was and is a great day 
in Concord, N.H. 

A few years ago a small May Festival 
was started in Augusta, Me., under the 
auspices of All Souls Church. The small 
hall in which it was held was filled to 
capacity. There was a series of costume 
dances, a Punch and Judy show excel- 
lently done by one of the members of that 
church, the always popular balloons, and 
the Goose-girl shining with her “grabs.” 
The next year, a larger hall was engaged, 
which was likewise filled. Year by year 
the party has grown, until now the City 
Hall is regularly engaged and regularly 
filled with children from the entire city. 
As many of the plays and dances given 
take in children outside of the church, 
a part of the proceeds is given to local 
charity—perhaps to provide a free bed 
in the city’s new hospital or some other 
appropriate child-welfare ‘need. So all 
participate and so all are interested. 
Other Unitarian churches in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and elsewhere in New Eng- 
land have as a regular part of their 
yearly program an annual May Festival. 
It would be both helpful and interest- 
ing if we could get together a com- 
plete list and further information regard- 
ing them. More and more of our churches 
are making them an annual event, and 
in many places it has come to be one of 
the Unitarian contributions to community 
life, this spring holiday for the children 
of the town. 

Until we reach that “far-off, divine 
event” when all shall gather in one church 
for worship, each of our various denomi- 
nations might contribute yearly some dis- 
tinctive and especial social affair to the 
community life. Let us adopt as our con- 
tribution the May Festival. Who knows 
but that in learning to play we may learn 
to worship together? 

Let us plan an ideal May Festival. It 
must come, if possible, on May-day. Let 
us have it out of doors, if the day will 
allow. There is that lovely estate with 
the hilltop and the pond and the natural 
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She stretches—and rises—and 


amphitheatre. Our audience will sit in 
the circle opposite the hilltop, with the 
pond between. WPverything is now ready 
for our celebration. We hear a _ bugle- 
eall—or is it Pan’s pipes? Some figures 
small and lithe in floating green and 
browns, orchids and yellows, make a 
long line of color as they proceed through 
the pines to the elfin music, down over the 
hill. A lovely child with curls and at- 
tendants follows the pipes and the pages. 
They seat her in state near the brink of 
the pond and then around its edge they 
dance their fairy dances and crown her 
queen of all. At one side is the May- 
pole gaily beribboned, and decorated with 
vines and flowers. Six merry couples 
from the hilltop copse skip over the 
ground and down to take the ribbons. 
Their ‘steps are told by the delicate tat- 
a-tat-tat of drum-beats and the wind in- 
struments of the fairy band. The May- 
pole is wound and applauded. The May- 
party is well begun. Then a fair dryad 
asleep by the pond comes slowly to life. 
listens. 
More lovely wind music is heard—then 
drum-beats, growing ever louder. A 
rhythm is stirring in her soul, an ex- 
pression in her body. With her we see 
and feel the sun, the air, the soft breeze, 
and love, and we too would dance. 
Around and round the edge of the pond 
she dances, all grace and joy. At last 
she ceases and again sleeps by the water’s 
edge. Now a great white rabbit comes 
from behind a tree on the hillside and 
hops expectantly down to a white spread 
table under the trees. There goes up a 
shout of joy as our dear Alice and the 
Mad Hatter and the March Hare come 
together for their hour of delicious con- 
yersation. Were ever memorable words 
spoken with more snap and ginger? Was 
ever a story-book picture so perfectly 
brought to life? No “movie” could be 
half so thrilling! 

And now we are ready to eat and to 
buy. Pretty maids with trays of ice- 
eream cones—the hand-organ man and 
monkey—the  balloons—the  Goose-girl 
with grabs—and the roulette-wheel under 
an orange umbrella—all beckon. There 
is music from our own children’s orches- 
tra, and—the rest of the afternoon takes 
care of itself, 

So, then, why not a May Festival after 
this fashion and plan in every community 
where we have a church, that its tradi- 
tions and charm may be continued year 
after year? 


Unchanging 
WLINOR MANNING PRESCOTT 


In this old foreign church I kneel, 

Holding within a homesick heart the 
loneliness and longing 

Of all the world; 

The hush of centuries of prayer falls 
soft about me, 


- And the human sorrow of the ages pul- 


sates in the sacred air 
And presses upon my soul; 
Suddenly, through stained-glass window, 


_ There flashes a ray of light across the 


gloom— 

Red and violet and blue— 

The prism of God's love and tenderness 
and truth, 


: Unchanged in any land or under any sky ! 
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Religion Around the World 


Religious books are second only to fic- 
tion in popularity with readers in England, 
according to the results of a questionnaire 
conducted by an English journal. 

Representative non-Zionist Jews of the 
United States are co-operating with the 
World Zionist Organization toward the 
economic development of Palestine. 

In order to forestall the enactment of 
a bill forbidding the dismissal of children 
from public schools an hour every week 
for religious education classes, represen- 
tatives of New Jersey churches, many of 
which have flourishing week-day classes, 
introduced a bill into the state legislature 
authorizing such dismissal. 


Since a committee of the Church of 
England began in February, 1923, to col- 
lect funds for the relief of distress among 
the Russian clergy, about $5,000 has been 
collected in Hngland and distributed for 
this purpose. This committee has asked 
for assistance from America. Through 
the instrumentality of the Foreign-born 
Americans Division of the Church Mis- 
sions House (Hpiscopal), some small 
amounts have been transmitted, and the 
Living Church gladly receives and for- 
wards such contributions. 

Commenting on the growing tendency 
of Protestants to unite their forces in the 
mission fields, a staff correspondent of 
America, the Jesuit weekly, says: “A 
united Protestantism in the mission field 
will be a formidable antagonist, not only 
in its active opposition to the Catholic 
system, but also in its breeding of self- 
satisfaction, and in its consequent in- 
ability to see the necessity for anything 
further.” “Anything further,” the article 
says, is “that Divine unity which the 
Catholic Church alone knows.” 


The need for a modern conception of re- 
ligion in accordance with the facts of 
progress is voiced from a Jewish stand- 
point by a writer in the American Is- 
raclite. He says, writing from Constanti- 
nople: “I think the future of American 
Judaism lies in the reform movement. 
Thanks to it only, Israel will survive... . 
The modern Jew in that modern land 
needs a modern understanding of reli- 
gion; and religious leaders must dare to 
change and adapt Judaism to the progress 
of our day and generation.” 


Writing in opposition to the establish- 
ment of Jewish parochial day schools, the 
American Israelite concedes that more reli- 
gious training is necessary, but denies that 
such a school will give it to them or make 
them better men and women, “There 
can be no doubt,” continues one editorial, 
“that training in a sectarian parochial 
day school and non-attendance at the pub- 
lic school tend to make the products of 
the former narrow-minded, prejudiced, and 
on the whole, while no better men and 
women morally, a great deal less admi- 
rable as members of the community and 
as citizens of a free democratic country.” 


To deal with questions relating to the 
religious welfare of students and faculty, 
Yale University is to establish a religious 
council, which will function somewhat 
after the method and technique of the 
athletic board of control. 


Two gifts of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
totaling $1,403,000, and redemptions of 
several thousand pledges, have enabled 
the Interchurch World Movement to wind 
up its affairs with all debts paid and a 
cash balance of $2,548.28. 


More than $900,000 has been raised for 
the million dollar endowment fund for the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
This is the first time in the forty years of 
its history that the Seminary has made 
a public appeal for funds. 


“What an opportunity for-some Chris- 
tian to build a number of small, reason- 
ably-priced houses obtainable on reason- 
able terms!” So reads the leaflet of the 
Wesley Methodist Church in Worcester, 
Mass., in calling attention to the distress- 
ing high-rent situation in that city. 


Exceeding all previous records, the 
American Bible Society last year cireu- 
lated in the United States more than 
2,395,000 copies of the Scriptures in over 
one hundred languages and dialects. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society circu- 
lates about six million Bibles, Testaments, 
and portions of Scripture every year. 


The importance of musie in worship 
as well as its tremendous influence in 
other phases of life, will be stressed by 
churches during the first National Music 
Week, May 4-10. Suggestions for its ob- 
servance by churches and other groups 
may be had free from the National Music 
Week Committee, 105 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City. 


The largest religious demonstration in 
the history of the United States is being 
planned by the Holy Name Society, which 
will hold a rally in Washington, D.C., 
September 21, to commemorate the 650th 
anniversary of its founding. The Society 
has a membership in the United States of 
1,500,000, and has for its object the in- 
culeation of proper veneration for the 
Divine Names, particularly as directed 
against the practice of profanity. 

After Rey. Baxter Waters of the Budd 
Park Christian Church of Kansas City, 
Mo., mentioned in a sermon the frequent 
miscarriage of justice resulting from 
packed juries, tricky lawyers, and “super- 
technicalities,’ he was reprimanded by 
Judge Landon. The defense of Dr. Waters 
by the Kansas (City newspapers, the 
Woman’s Club of the city, and the Law 
Enforcement Committee of the Council of 
Churches, and the interest taken in the 
incident throughout that region, was a 
striking vindication of the right of free 
speech, particularly as regards the right 
of responsible citizens to say what they 
will about their own institutions. 
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Can English Labor Prevent Strikes ? 


One great problem the Government would like to meet 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


E ARE HAVING a lively time in 

English politics. It is safe to say 
that the Labor Government has begun well. 
Its first act in removing the barricades of 
Downing Street is symbolic of its aim 
and intention. ‘Down with the barriers,” 
is its motto. It would like to minister 
to the removal of barriers between class 
and class, and between nation and nation. 
The ability of Mr. MacDonald and his 
team has greatly impressed the country, 
and surprised it. So much had been 
said in the old days that labor was not 
fit to govern, that the capability of the 
new ministers has astonished a great 
many people. For example, many would 
have supposed that Mr. Wheatley, the 
Minister of Health, was simply a wild 
man of the North. Last night, Mr. 
Asquith acknowledged him as “a for- 
midable combatant,” and expressed great 
admiration for the speech he had made. 
On the Opening Day, Mr. MacDonald had 
to answer sheaves of questions, and the 
political correspondent of the Daily News 
said that he did not make a single mis- 
take in regard to either the questions 
or the supplementaries. One after another 
of the new ministers has so impressed 
the House and the country with his 
ability, that it will never again be said 
that labor is not fit to govern. 


ANOTHER THING that has surprised 
many people is the wonderful good sense 
and restraint of the Government. This 
is attributed by many to the fact that 
they are in a minority in the House. 
To some extent this may be true,—to 
the extent only, however, that a few 
might wish to go faster, and would thus 
make difficulties for the Labor Govern- 
ment, if there were a great majority of 
them in the House. I do not believe it is 
true of the leaders or of the bulk of the 
party. It must not be forgotten that 
the Labor party is a democratic party, and 
however much it might believe in socialism 
as an ideal, it would not seek to foist 
measures upon the country for which it 
knew the country was hostile. What 
would be the use? If a law were passed 
very far in advance of public opinion, 
it could not be successfully administered. 
No one knows that better than the Labor 
leaders themselves, and they would not 
court the disaster that would surely follow. 

The country is certainly awaking to 
the possibility of the great service which 
a Labor government can render. There 
was a partial strike of railwaymén some 
weeks ago. The National Union of Rail- 
waynien was not involved, and was 
against the strike, but the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, whose secretary is 
Mr. J. Bromley, came out. ‘There is 
an unfortunate friction between these 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


English Correspondent of Tun RwpGisTHR 


two bodies concerned in railway work. 
But the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress came in as mediators 
and got the strike settled in a.very short 
time. There is no doubt that the fact 
that a Labor government was in power 
helped the settlement. We have now just 
emerged from the dockers’ strike, which 
if it had continued any length of time 
would have been a most disastrous af- 
fair. The dockers claimed an advance 
of two shillings per day. LFHighty per 
cent. of the provincial employers were 
in favor of granting it without any strike 
at all, but a few others in the South, 
under the autocratic influence of Lord 
Devonport, refused. Lord Devonport him- 
self told his lieutenants not to grant it, 
and cleared off to South Africa. The 
dockers struck at noon one Saturday, and 
we were in sight of a great calamity. 
But the settlement was reached on the 
following Wednesday, and instead of 
probably weeks of strike we had only 
one week. This was owing to the inde- 
fatigable effort of Mr. Tom Shaw, the 
Minister of Labor. In this case, it is 
quite certain that no government other 
than a Labor government could have 
got a settlement in so short a time. 
The men got practically ninety-five per 
cent. of their demand. Public opinion 
was almost entirely in favor of the men. 
The truth is that in recent years there 
has been a ruthless cutting down of 
wages in every direction, and the cost 
of living has not come down accordingly, 
and is now even rising. 


IT HAS BEEN ROUGH LUCK on the 
Labor Government to have these strikes 
to settle almost before it has time to 
get into the saddle. But it has been a 
lucky thing for the country that the 
Government was there. Their next big 
task of this kind will be to arrange with 
the miners. There is trouble looming 
ahead in the coalfields. In South Wales 
the full wage of a mining laborer (not 
hewers) is £1 18s. 6d. per week. They 
do not get a full week’s work, and the 
result is that they have to apply in many 
cases to the Guardians in order to eke 
out an existence. It is argued by Mr. 


Hodges, the Secretary of the Miners’ Fed-- 


eration, that with a scientific organiza- 
tion of the mines a satisfactory wage 
could be got for all, and a satisfactory 
profit, too. The whole question will have 
to be gone into, and it is hoped the 
Government will be able to get an in- 
vestigation before any strike occurs. If 
the Labor Government can prove its 
ability to arrange things so as to prevent 
strikes, it will win great popularity in 
the country. Strikes are bad for every 
one. 


THE ATTACK on the Government on 
the Poplar question fizzled out. When 
Mr. Asquith tabled his motion many 
thought. they were in sight of the defeat 
of the Government. When Sir Alfred 
Mond was at the Ministry of Health he 
issued an Order to the Poplar Guardians 
prohibiting the scale of relief which they 
were administering to the unemployed. 
They disregarded the order and went on 
paying as before. Sir Alfred Mond did 
nothing. When Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
succeeded him, he found the Poplar 
Guardians still continuing their policy, 
and ignoring the Order. He did nothing. 
When Mr. Joynson-Hicks succeeded Mr. 
Chamberlain the same thing happened. 
When Mr. Wheatley got to the Ministry, 
there was this ignored Order, and’ he 
decided to rescind it. The auditors had 
surcharged the Poplar Guardians to the 
tune of £100,000, but, as Lord Birken- 
head said in the House of Lords, there 
was no power that could make any one 
pay the surcharge. The Poplar Guardians 
could not pay it, and to send them to 
prison would not bring in any ~ money, 
nor reform things at Poplar. Mr. Wheat- 
ley decided to save his Ministry from 
degradation by removing an order which 
had never been put into force. Around 
this the excitement was created; it was 
said that the Government was giving 
license to Boards of Guardians all over 
the country to exceed the legal scales 
and to squander money. When the de- 
bate came on last night all this case was 
blown to the winds. Mr. Wheatley gained 
a great triumph,,and in the end the Lib- 
erals themselves voted with the Govern- 
ment against the Tories, and the motion 
was talked out. The Government does 
not intend the law as it stands to be in- 
fringed, but by getting rid of the Mond 
Order it put the Poplar Guardians on 
the same basis of law as all other Guard- 
ians in the country. The good probably 
that will come out of this agitation will 
be a reform of the Poor Law, long over- 
due. Mr. Asquith asked for it in his 
motion, and it has been in the official 
program of the Labor party for years. 


SOME SURPRISE WAS CAUSED in 
the ranks of labor, and some uneasiness 
is felt among Labor people in the country, 
by the action of the Government in order- 
ing five new cruisers. The Government's 
explanation is that these are only replace- 
ments which would have to be under- 
taken in the next two or three years, 
and that the work is only hurried for the 
sake of relieving unemployment, It 
makes no addition to the navy, and Mr. 
William Leach explains that if replace- 
ments were not made, the British Navy 
would disappear in fifteen years. That 
would not be the Labor Government's 
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way of promoting disarmament. They 


_are in favor of disarmament by interna- 


tional agreement. Personally I so loathe 
all militarism and its weapons, that I 
feel a little squirmy whenever any addi- 
tion is made to. military equipment. At 
the same time, no government that would 
allow the navy to disappear by mere 
wastage could be long in office. The 
policy must be settled first, and the ques- 
tion of these few cruisers is really not 
an important one. No one need have 
any misgiving as to the Labor Govern- 
ment being a peace government. It is not 
going to expose Great Britain naked to 
the armaments of the world, but it is 
going to do its level best to bring down 
its own and other people’s armaments, 
and to work toward a day when arma- 
ments need not be. In the present case 
the five is a reduction of three from the 
eight projected. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL is about 
the’ most discredited prominent politician 


in this country to-day. There is talk of 
-his setting up as an independent anti- 


socialist candidate for the Abbey Division 
of Westminster. The Liberals are going 
to run an official candidate in opposition 
to him. The Conservatives may do the 
Same thing, would certainly do the same 
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thing if they had not some fear that in 
that case Mr. Churchill might get in 
against all comers, by reason of so many 
divisions. The significant thing is that 
Mr. Churchill is without a party. He was 
a Conservative, he joined the TDiberals, 
and now he is owned by neither. Nor 
does he apparently claim to be either, but 
is content to describe himself as an in- 
dependent anti-socialist—for the present! 
No one doubts the culture and the great 
ability of Mr. Churchill, but there is gen- 
eral distrust of him. MHis political in- 
tegrity is not above reproach, and his war- 
like tendencies have turned the people 
of this country against him. He was 
beaten at Dundee by Mr. Morel, and at 
Leicester by Mr. Pethwick Lawrence, the 
Socialist. Years ago Mr. Churehill wrote 
a book that was eight-tenths socialist. 
Now he is raging against socialism as the 
great menace to the country. But people 
are getting less and less likely to be 
stampeded by these extreme alarmists. 
The downfall of the Churehill spirit in 
English politics will be a great forward 
step. 

The Education policy of the Labor 
Government is rejoicing the hearts of 
educationists all over the country. But 
of this in another letter. 


‘Mr. Potter Wins, Two to One 


Third debate, great crowd, Virgin Birth 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 


ARNHGIH HALL in New York was 
full of people on Saturday evening, 


- March 22, to hear the third debate in the 


modernist-fundamentalist series, which 
two New York pastors, Rev. Charles F. 
Potter of the West Side Unitarian Church 
and Rey. Dr. John Roach Straton of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, are having. Mr. 
Potter won the first debate on the negative 
side of the question of the inerrancy of the 
Bible, and lost the second debate on the 
affirmative side of evolution. 

The question at issue in the third de- 


“bate was, “Resolved, That the miraculous 


Virgin Birth of Jesus Christ is a fact and 
an essential Christian doctrine.” The de- 
cision of the judges, Louis Annin Ames, 
a Universalist, Herbert F. Gunnison of the 
Brooklyn Hagle, a Universalist attending 
an Episcopal church, and E. F. Conant, an 
Bpiscopalian, was two to one in favor of 
the negative, upheld by Mr. Potter. _ 
So far as an observer could judge, the 
great audience, which even overflowed the 
platform to the number of three hundred, 
was about evenly divided in its applause. 
When Dr. Straton exceeded his time in 
his rebuttal speech the audience became 


a bit hostile to him, and no wonder. On 


his first appearance each speaker had 
sixty minutes, and in rebuttal, twenty. 
Dr. Straton went beyond his time in each 
appearance, but Mr. Potter stopped just 


short of the mark. The result was that 
the meeting ran from eight until long 


t eleven and many people had to leave 
to catch trains and escaped the collec- 
ion, which did not come until after eleven. 


The whole program was broadcast, but 
an §.0.S. signal caused the air to be 
cleared during Mr. Potter’s rebuttal and 
so many radio fans lost that part of the 
debate. Both speakers read their- first 
speeches, as they had to prepare advance 
copies for the press and are to publish the 
series later. This meant a little loss in 
fire and freedom, but the rebuttal gave 
each speaker a chance at unpremeditated 
speech and made the concluding hour the 
more interesting. 

If a listener might venture to make a 
suggestion, it is that future debates be 
shorter. Over three hours of oratory is 
too much for the average crowd. —~ 

Dr. Straton, as the affirmative speaker, 
eame first. He is perhaps a bit inclined 
to rant, but he has the oratorical manner 
and is used to platform tricks. In be- 
ginning he made the point that both 
Warren G. Harding and Woodrow Wilson 
expressed themselves as “believing with 
the fundamentalists and against the mod- 
ernists.” He quoted Mr. Wilson as hay- 
ing said, “They are seeking to take all 
of the mystery element out of religion.” 
Mr. Potter, in rebuttal, maintained that 
this had absolutely nothing to do with the 
question®at issue. Dr.- Straton argued 
from three angles—the possibility of the 
Virgin Birth, its probability, and positive 
proof of it. Under the first head he 
pointed out that there is no known natural 
Jaw and no real fact of science that would 
make such an event impossible. 

“We need to look at the Virgin Birth 
in the light of faith as well as reason,” 


-disbelieve 
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he said. “I do not seek to evade the issue 
by some naturalistic explanation, interest- 
ing as the scientific sidelights really are. 
I will simply say, specifically and em- 
phatically, that I believe the Virgin Birth 
of our Lord was a miracle and should be 
accepted as such. There are not only 
good grounds for believing that miracles 
are possible, but that in an infinite uni- 
verse, ruled by a living God, they are 
necessary and inevitable. From God’s 
point of view, miracle violates no law, but 
uses a higher law not known to us. 

“There is no more difficulty in accept- 
ing the recorded birth of Jesus Christ 
without an earthly father,” he continued, 
“than in accepting the recorded creation 
of Adam without an earthly mother. To 
in either means, therefore, 
simply a rejection of the Bible narrative 
and a denial of the living God, and that 
only because of our subjective doubts and 
unbelief. The Christian Church believes 
that Christ was a divine as well as a 
human being. If this is true, it makes it 
unscientific to argue that he entered the 
world by purely human means. A super- 
natural being requires a supernatural 
birth. Therefore it is not surprising that 
Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin. It 
would have been far more surprising if 
he had not been virgin-born. 

“Furthermore, the entrance of Christ 
into the world must be in keeping with 
his exit from the world. We cannot take 
the biography of Jesus piecemeal. We 
cannot separate the beginning and the 
ending of his marvelous life. According 
to the record, he left the world by res- 
urrection and ascension into heaven. 
Logie and sound science also therefore re- 
quire that he should have entered the 
world by a descent from heaven and in- 
earnation through the Virgin Birth.” 

The facts proving the Virgin Birth are 
unusually clear, specific, and trustworthy, 
Dr. Straton said. He cited the historical 
documents handed down, saying, the ac- 
counts of the event are in all the original 
unmutilated manuscripts of the Bible. He 
also dwelt on the testimony of “trust- 
worthy witnesses” concerning these mat- 
ters. 

“The argument from the silence of 
others cannot overthrow the direct testi- 
mony of Matthew and Luke,” he affirmed. 
“If so, then we° would have to give up 
much more of the Bible than those beauti- 
ful pages containing the record of the Vir- 
gin Birth. Only two Gospels record the 
Lord’s Prayer. The complete Sermon on 
the Mount is found in only one Gospel. 
Only one Gospel tells of the visit of the 
Wise Men, the flight into Egypt, the visit 
of Christ as a child to the temple, the 
stories of the prodigal son, the good 
Samaritan, and other incidents of interest 
and value.” 

Dr. Straton said that in preparation for 
the debate he sent letters of inquiry to 
the heads of accredited representatives of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and the outstanding 
Protestant communions. The replies were 
emphatic in their assertions that all of 
those great groups of Christians accept 
the Virgin Birth as a fact and regard it 
as an essential doctrine. He quoted from 
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Archbishop (now Cardinal). Hayes and 
Bishop William T. Manning. 

Mr. Potter, for the negative, was in 
good form, arguing that the Virgin Birth 
is neither a fact nor an essential of Chris- 
tian doctrine. “Any attempt to prove 
from the New Testament that the Virgin 
Birth was a fact has on its side only one 
document, the first part of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew and really only one 
verse of that first chapter,” said Mr. Pot- 
ter. “Luke has to be ruled out as direct 
evidence; it can only be considered sec- 
ondary in the light of its being a prophecy 
by an angel rather than a direct state- 
ment. The sections in Matthew and Luke, 
where references to the Virgin Birth 
occur, have by some of the greatest schol- 
ars been considered later additions to the 
gospel story. Furthermore, to get at the 
exact facts before us for evidence, the 
only document of importance as evidence 
in the case is an unsigned, contradictory 
statement, made by one who was not an 
eye-witness, giving hearsay rumors and 
written down over sixty years after the 
event, not as a record of facts, but con- 
fessedly as a theological tract to prove 
that Jesus was the Messiah expected by 
the Jews. Is that good evidence? Even 
if you admit Luke as evidence, remember 
that his book also is unsigned, self-contra- 
dictory, and that he was not an eye-wit- 
ness and wrote even later than Matthew.” 

Judging from the silence of Paul, James, 
John, and Mark, Mr. Potter said that the 
early Church did not know about the Vir- 
gin Birth, or, if it did know, considered 
it unessential. Mr. Potter branded as 
heretical the belief in the Virgin Birth 
which afterward invaded the church. 

“Not only is the Virgin Birth not an 
essential Christian doctrine, because it is 
not based on an historical fact, but its 
nonessentiality is proved by the fact 
that many modern Christian theologians, 
preachers, teachers and laymen do not con- 
sider it essential and still retain their mem- 
bership in churches of practically every 
Protestant faith. Will my opponent dare to 
say that the entire Unitarian denomina- 
tion, which includes Charles W. Hliot and 
William Howard Taft, and which has 
twenty-two names in the Hall of Fame out 
of the sixty-five there, and the Universal- 
ist denomination, and the liberal Quakers, 
are not Christians? Yet if he maintains 
that the Virgin Birth is an essential Chris- 
tian doctrine, he must say so. 

“There is an increasing number of souls 
who cannot honestly believe that the 
miraculous Virgin Birth is either a fact 
or an essential Christian doctrine.” 

Dr. Straton’s naive statement that 
stories of virgin births in other religions 
were inspired by the devil in order to 
throw doubt on the story of the miracu- 
lous birth of Jesus was countered by Mr. 
Potter with the simple request for proof. 

The next debate will be held April 28, 
and the subject will be the Deity of Jesus. 


Free government has no greater men- 
ace than disrespect for authority and con- 
tinual violation of law. It is the duty of 
a citizen not only to observe the law, but 
to let it be known that he is opposed 
to its violation—President Coolidge. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Of a Long Correspondence 
To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 


I have read with interest Dr. J. T. Sun- 
derland’s appreciative article upon the 
work of Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh. It was 
during the early years of Mr. Singh’s 
work that Dr. Sunderland asked me to 
send tracts to him and give him encourage- 
ment. The correspondence then opened 
continued up to the time of his death, 
and in these many years I had oppor- 
tunity to know of the brave efforts of 
this little band of Unitarians to work out 
their salvation, notwithstanding the grave 
obstacles which beset them. At no time 
did Mr. Singh seem to lose courage, even 
in the face of opposition. The sympathy 
he received from his friends in America 
inereased his zeal; the literature sent 
inspired the people, until many of them 
became his co-workers. His indomitable 
will carried out the projects dear to his 
heart, and he lived to see members of his 
family grow up and hold office in the 
work, forming new societies. 

In the years of my correspondence with 
him, there was never a word of dis- 
couragement, but always a hopeful out- 
look—and I recall the note of rejoicing in 
a letter telling of a son hardly out of 
his teens taking up a branch of the work 
that hé was capable of doing. He looked 
to his American friends for sympathy 
and help, but never allowed his personal 
efforts to relax, while he never failed in 
his expressions of gratitude. He has left 
behind him a notable example of per- 
severance in a good cause, and of a 
generous giving of self. May his successor 
follow. in his footsteps ! 

BROOKLINE, MASS, Anniz E. Howarp. 

[Miss Howard is a devoted lay minister 
of the printed word, whose service to 
the Church and its liberating faith has 
blessed hundreds of persons, who may be 
found in all parts. They are grateful for 
the Post-Office Mission of which Miss 
Howard is one of the leading members 
and workers.—TIHE HEprror. | 


Due to the Country Church 


To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN RUGISTHR :— 


On the first page of THE CHRISTIAN 
Recister of February 28 I see the state- 
ment that a country parish “requires a 
man with a less expensive education, with 
small professional experience, and with- 
out much of the social experience which 
is indispensable in a larger town.” As 
the minister of a country church for 
nearly twenty-five years, I feel that this 
statement is not quite fair to the splen- 
did group of country ministers whom it 
has been my privilege to know. A country 
minister needs as much education as any 
other if he is to be a leader in the work 
of his community. Often the conditions 
of a country parish require more rather 
than less professional experience, and the 
social experience is necessary wherever 
one goes. 

The rural been 


communities have 


drained of their best blood by the cities, 
and the cities, recognizing their debt to 
the country, should be willing to help 
in establishing funds that will enable the 
country churches to pay a salary commen- 
surate with the work required. Let us 
never feel that anything less than the 
best is worthy of the country. 


MARGARET B. BARNARD. 
SwaAnNnsBoro, N.C. 


A Connecticut Questioner 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

I am the recipient from time to time 
of Unitarian literature including Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, which I find of in- 
terest in these times of religious con- 
troversy anent the embattled modernist 
and fundamentalist. The “virgin birth” 
has a prominent position among other 
theological problems now occupying the 
mind of the religious world. From the 
point of view of one who does not “belong” 
and is “free,” the question arises, Is 
the advent of Jesus “born in holy wed- 
lock,” the Unitarian belief, less miracu- 
lous than as “born of the Virgin Mary,” 


the fundamentalist view? We are told 
by Scripture that he was “tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.” So far as I 


know, no theologian has had the temerity 
to question this doctrine, or in any way 
to specify the sins of Jesus. Such a posi- 
tion would be deemed blasphemous by the 
Christian world at least. Yet from an 
evolutionary biological point of view, is not 
this sinlessness of one born subject to 
natural law a miracle? Is it credible? 
Would there not be a hiatus in the opera- 
tion of the law of heredity? Especially 
as it is the single instance in the whole 
life of the human race. 


JoHN W. RossIns. 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


In Appreciation of Mr. Pomeroy 


To the Editor of Tum CurisTIAN RuGISTHR :-— 


Iam a regular subscriber to and reader 
of THE CHRISTIAN ReaisTeR and am much 
interested in the article ‘by Vivian TT.” 
Pomeroy in Tur Recister of February 14, 
entitled “The Thing that Matters More.” 

“Religion must crown the work of 
science with spirituality.” I understand 
that many scientists teach that there is 
nothing in the universe but matter. It 
seems to me that the direct reverse of 
this is true, and that everything which 
we call physical, concrete, material, or 
matter is nothing more nor less than a 
materialization of the spiritual forces of 
the universe and that they will ultimately 
return to their original element, spirit. 
To me, religion is life, and the best reli- 
gion is the best life. 

That was the mission of Jesus, to teach 
mankind to live the highest, purest, noblest 
life possible, for only thus can the world 
be brought into harmony, and peace and 
good-will reign among men. Only thus 
can the highest degree of health, happl- 
ness, and usefulness be attained. 


HARRISON, ARK. J. D. Doper, 


j 
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La Noteworthy Books of 1923 
PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


Meadville Theological School 


1. UntrarrAn Tracners. By Sidney 
Mellone. (Lindsey Press, London.) Valu- 
able for typical quotations from English 
and American Unitarians, illustrating our 
religious development. 

2. Revicious Founpations. Hdited by 
Rufus Jones. (Macmillan.) Interesting 
modern expressions of fundamentalist 
Christian faith. 

3. FREEDOM OF THE MIND IN HIsToRY. 
By Henry Osborn Taylor. (Macmillan.) 
The mature reflections of an accomplished 
student, aiming to show from history a 
story of progress through the unfolding of 
the free energies of the human mind em- 
powered and sustained by the creative 
loving mind of God. 

4, CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP, OR THE 
Unitep Lir— AND WoRK Or CHRISTENDOM. 
By Nathan Soederblom. (Revell.) A wise 
and generous plea for co-operation with- 
out artificial union of churches, from one 
of the most eminent spiritual personali- 
ties of our time. 

5. BupDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. A 
CoNTRAST AND A PARALLEL. By J. Hsilin 
Carpenter. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A 
brilliant, illuminating, eloquent, and in- 


spiring account of the development of two 
religious systems, from a great scholar 
and a great man. 

6. CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS OF 
THE WORID. By Albert Schweitzer. 
(Allen and Unwin.) After an extraor- 
dinary career in the fields of Biblical 
criticism and music, Schweitzer studied 
medicine and became a missionary in an 
obscure station in Africa. What this lover 
of mankind and free intelligence says of 
essential Christianity is of importance to 
all. 

7. Tur DECAY AND THE RESTORATION OF 
CIVILIZATION. By Albert Schweitzer. 
(A. & O. Black.) A striking and original 
attempt at a philosophy of history, trans- 
lated into rather awkward Hnglish. 

8. EMERGENT Evotution. By Lloyd Mor- 
gan. (Holt.) <A scientist’s version of the 
world, which is capable of serving as a 
basis for theistic faith. 

9. THe IprA or THE Hoty. By Rudolf 
Otto. (Oaford.) The most important 
contribution to the scientific study of 
religion in the last hundred years. An 
inquiry into the non-rational factor of the 
divine and its relation to the rational. 


Where the Tubercular and the 
Syphilitic Make Clothes 
for Children 


ALICH STONE BLACKWELL 


In Prison. By Kate Richards O’Hare. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 
This is an amazing book. It reveals 


prison conditions worthy of the Dark Ages. 
They constitute a direct challenge to the 
churches, and, indeed, to every good citi- 
zen. 

During the war excitement, Mrs. O’Hare 
was sentenced under the Espionage Act 
to five years for making a speech which 
was cousidered likely to discourage re- 
cruiting. After about fourteen months 
she was released. She looks upon her 
imprisonment as fortunate, since it has 
enabled her to make known what many 
poor and friendless women suffer. 

Mrs. O’Hare was a Federal prisoner. 
It is against the law to confine Federal 
prisoners in any place where contract 
labor is carried on. But the United States 
has no prison of its own for women who 
offend against Federal law, so it farms 
them out to the various state prisons. 
Those prisons that spend the least on 
the women and work them hardest will 
take them cheapest. Mrs. O’Hare was 
sent to the State Penitentiary at Jeffer- 
son- City, Mo. 

' Here she was herded with a throng 
of women, black and white, who were 
there for all sorts of offenses, from mur- 


der down to refusal to share the wages 


of prostitution with a political “ring.” 
No attempt was made to separate first 
offenders from hardened criminals, or 
healthy women from those suffering with 
contagious diseases. The women were 
worked to the limit of human endurance, 
for the profit of a politician-contractor. 
If they failed to turn out the required 
number of garments per day, they were 
terribly punished. The enormous prison, 
containing 2,500 men and 100 women, was 
ruled by a state. board of control, made 
up of a country editor, a mule-buyer, and 
a livery-stable-keeper. When Mrs. O’Hare 
suggested to one of them that bettvr re- 
sults might be had from the women if 
the brutal young overseer were replaced 
by an older man who knew something of 
psychology and of production-efficiency 
methods, he stared blankly and answered: 
“T° don’t reckin we need any of them 
newfangled things here. A good hickory 
club and the hole [dungeon] will fix ’em.” 

As the public is suspicious of prison- 
made goods, the convicts had to sew false 
labels into the garments, representing 


BY WAY OF BOOKS 
Harry E. Fosdick 


A man’s life is made by the hours 


when great ideas lay hold upon him, 
and except by way of living persons 
there is no channel down which great 
ideas come oftener into human lives 
than by way of books. 
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them as made by reputable firms in other 
States. The woman at the next machine 
to Mrs. O’Hare’s was in an advanced 
stage of tuberculosis and covered with 
open syphilitic sores. She was making 
clothes for children. 

The women were miserably fed and al- 
ways hungry. No reading matter was 
provided for them, and no hospital facili- 
ties. The sick were locked in their yermin- 
infested cells, where the rats ran over 
their beds. 

Out of work-hours, the women were 
under the despotic control of a Negro 
murderess, who was considered a “trusty.” 
She was cruel, rapacious, and immoral. 
The most vicious practices were not only 
permitted—for a consideration—but en- 
couraged, and sometimes enforced. The 
prison was a veritable school of crime. 

This is a bald outline of a thrilling and 
noteworthy book. Mrs. O’Hare writes 
with force, but without bitterness. Since 
her release she has devoted much time 
to lecturing on prison conditions and urg- 
ing the abolition of prison contract 
labor. She would have the United States 
maintain a prison of its own for women 
Federal offenders, which should serve as 
‘a model to the States. Her book should 
have a wide circulation. The people of 
the United States ought to know what is 
being done in their name; and the churches 
should remember the words, “I was sick 
and in prison, and ye visited me not.” 


Machines or Men? 

TempprR. By Lawrence H. Conrad. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

It was due, and here it is!—an amazing 
clear-cut and vivid description of the de- 
humanizing effects of the factory system 
upon the men who work in it. The story 
takes one into an automobile factory, to 
which men from many countries have 
come to work, expecting early affluence in 
this land of opportunity. One can see the 
men at work amid the noise of machin- 
ery, and becoming all the while increas- 
ingly Nke the machines upon which they 
work. As they wait interminably for the 
promised advance, their early expecta- 
tions wither and die. As they become 
more and more hopeless, they consequently 
exhibit an inereasing insensibility to the 
requirements of sympathy and love in 
their relations with one another and in 
their attitude toward wife and children. 
The finer values of life are scorned, the 
higher ideals scouted. The system is 
heartless, treating them as without sen- 
sibilities, and they become like what it 
assumes them to be, a part of the ma- 
chinery of the plant. They are jostled 
from one job to another; each time as 
they grow older to one less desirable, 
until at last their strength is gone—they 
are useless, broken machinery cast upon 
the junk-heap. *It is an indictment of our 
industrial civilization from the point of 
view of the human factor. H. F. B. 


New 


Books Received 
» Tan Hearing Pownr. By Helen Mary Boul- 
nois. New York: BH. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
Tan Scrmncn .of GOVERNMENTAL AND INDI- 
yipuaL Lirr. By Bmmett D. Nichols. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House. $1.00. 
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To Catch 


the Conscience 


DRAMAS 1924. 
The Century Com- 


RELIGIOUS 
New York: 
pany. $2.00. 

We have had our annual 
eollections of the best short 
stories, the best poetry, the 
best plays. We now have 
the promise of a yearly 
evaluation of the best reli- 
gious drama, and the actual. 
publication of the first vol- 
ume in the series. The 
task has been undertaken 
by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in 
America, through a commit- 
tee appointed for this special 
purpose, in response to a 
widespread demand for plays 
and pageants suitable for 
amateur performance in 
churclies and parish houses. 
The committee found that 
the great mass of so-called 
religious plays depended for their interest 
upon some miracle and magic, and that 
there was a lamentable lack of plays 
with ethical and social import, and very 
few that attempted any portrayal of 
character. From the better plays of 
the past few years they have reprinted 
here ten, in three groups: first, Biblical 
plays; second, fellowship plays and pag- 
eants, centering around Christian commu- 
nity building at home and abroad; and 
third, extra-Biblical plays of the indi- 
vidual spiritual life. Most of these plays 
are hardly suitable for production in Lib- 
eral churches, but all of them are in- 
teresting and significant, and a few of 
them of enduring worth. OG: Bs Je 


Not an Open Covenant 

THp CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF ITS FORMATION. By 
Robert L. Schuyler. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 4 

The author remarks that open cove- 
nants openly arrived at might have their 
advantages, but they would not make for 
popular veneration ‘of the covenants. For 
fifty years after the Constitution was 
adopted the public had no knowledge of 
how it had been framed. Many of the 
facts regarding the framing of this great 
document are now available, and Profes- 
sor Schuyler has told us a story which 
every American citizen ought to know. 
His object is not to idealize or to depre- 
ciate, but to describe in the historical set- 
ting this bit of important history. 


An Articulate Scientist 
CHATS ON Scrunce. By Edwin E. Slosson. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 
It is said that Dr. Slosson’s Creative 
Chemistry has sold to the number of more 
than 135,000 copies. Here is a man who 


Books Received 
Common THINGS ror COMMON ProPLE. By 
Howard B. Beecher. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $1.75. 
Raneur District NuMBerR Five. By Hunter 
Stephen Moles. Boston: The Spencerian Press. 
$2.00. 


The Christian Register 


THE DARK HORSE NEBULA IN ORION 
As pictured in Dr. Slosson’s “‘Chats on Science’ 


can popularize science, who can make the 
layman not only listen, but enjoy. This 
book is just what its title would indicate, 
a collection of some fourscore entertaining 
chats about a multitude of things. Dr. 
Slosson has a genius for picking out the 
odd and queer and striking details, and 
describing them in the most alluring fash- 
ion. Even the topics he chats about are 
inviting: “Winstein in Words of One Syl- 
lable”; “The Popover Stars”; “How Old 
is Disease?” “Our Fight Against the Po- 
tato”; “Back of Babel’; “Do Two and 
Two .Make Four?’ “The Super-rats” ; 
“Ancestral Scandals of Science’; ‘“Per- 
fumes from Poison Gas”; “How the Chem- 
ist Moves the World.” These chats were 
originally syndicated by Science Service, 
and are now published in more permanent 
form. 
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A Tithing of Mint 

Tun-PARSON’S PRocRuss. By 
Compton Mackenzie. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 
$2.50. 

Doubtless there are those 
who will find Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s new story rich in 
interest and attraction. But 
they are likely to comprise 
but a small section of the 
general group of novel 
readers. Both subject and 
treatment inevitably narrow 
its appeal. A continuation 
of The Altar Steps, it carries 
its hero, Mark Lidderdale, 
through more stages of his 
adventures as an Anglo- 
Catholic priest. In the en- 
tire book he is about the only 
character having actual 
human reality; the other 
personages named are little 
other than shadows. ‘This 
young clergyman is shown 
moving from one parish to 
another, subjected to various experiences, 
mostly unhappy, and absorbed in the 
minutize of dogma and ritual to which a 
faith essentially sacerdotal and sacramen- 
tal gives an exaggerated importance. So 
far is such a point of view foreign to the 
average liberal Christian that for him 
The Parson’s Progress will be chiefly in- 
teresting for the revelation it offers of 
life in a household of faith wholly dif- 
ferent from his own. Certainly Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s clerical hero has a hard time of 
it! He is harassed by doubts and perils. 
But to the candid reader, it will all seem 
petty enough, a veritable straining out. 
of gnats, a tithing of mint, anise, and 
cummin to the neglect of what are always 
the weightier matters of the law. 

A.B. H. 


Ten 1923 Books of Interest 
HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


First Unitarian Church of Baltimore, Md. 


1. THe Dance or Lire. By Have- 
lock Ellis. (Mifflin.) An _ original, 
penetrating philosophy of life. 

2. Tur Decay or CaPrraListic Cryi- 
LIZATION. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
(Harcourt.) A convineing analysis of 
the function of capitalism, its use, suc- 
cesses, and failures, and its decay. 


3. WHY I BELIEvE IN RELIGION. By 


Charles R. Brown. (Macmillan.) 
Vital, popular, comprehensible; empha- 
sizing things essential. 

4. THe CHURCH IN AMERICA. By 
W. A. Brown. (Macmillan.) Shows 
the necessity of rethinking doctrine of 
the Church. 

5. PRAYER AS Forcr. By Maude Roy- 
den. (Putinam.) A reasonable, prag- 
matie exposition of prayer as real and 
living as any of the great forces re- 
vealed by natural science. 

6. THE History or UTOPIAN 
THoucut. By Joyce O. Hertzler. (Mac- 


millan.) Brings together in one vol- 
ume the great historic Utopias from 
Isaiah to Wells, and analyzes their 
contribution to civilization. 


7. THe ADVENTURE OF Living. . By 
John St. Loe Strachey. (Putnam.) 
A subjective autobiography of rare 
charm. 

8. Tue Lire or ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. 
By Tommaso Gallarati-Scotti. (Doran.) 
The enthralling story of an Italian noy- 
elist, essayist, saint, who “sought ever 
and alone the kingdom of the spirit.” 


9. Tur Hero or THE FiniPrnos. By 
Charles Edward Russell and BH. B. Rod- 
riguez. (Century.) José Rizal, the 
greatest man of the Malay race. 

10. Some ASPECTS OF THE LIFE OF 
Jesus. By Georges Berguer. (Har- 
court.) It had to come—a study of the 
life of Jesus from the point of view of 


psychoanalysis. 
| 
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‘cious, must be millions! 


A Word for Boys 
M. BH. N. HATHEWAY 


Of all the statements that are made _ 
In praise or blame of boys, 

There’s one to which we all agree— 
They always rhyme with noise. 


Easter Dragon Flies 


ROSE BROOKS 


David Martin, following as usual at 
Uncle Ben’s heels as close as a little 
shadow, half closed his brown eyes and 
from under the brim of his wide straw 
sun-hat looked at the wide field of Easter 
lilies stretched before him. “Every leaf 
shines as if we’d washed ’em all this morn- 
ing,” he remarked prosaically, though any 
discerning eye could see that the beauty 
spread lavishly under the blue Bermuda 
sky was not lost upon him. “See ’em 
shine, Uncle Ben! And buds! My gra- 
Aren’t you glad 
you came here to live, Uncle Ben? Aren’t 
you glad you decided to have an Haster- 
lily farm, Uncle Ben? Goodness me, I’m 
glad you did, and that you sent for me 
to make you a visit. You said in your 
letter to Mother that I’d be a help, and 
that I’d lose all my cold. Course I lost 
my cough much as two weeks ago, but 
if Mother knows I’m a help’— 

Uncle Ben, stopping in the shade of a 
friendly acacia, smiled down upon his 
favorite small nephew. “Such a _ help,” 
he assured David, gravely, “that I don’t 
see how I can think of running the place 
without you. Of course I know I'll have 


_to in the end, but I wrote your mother 
pe couldn’t spare you for several weeks 


yet. I had her answer this morning.” 

“And she said’— prompted David. 
“Course it is a long time since I’ve seen 
my mother and father,” he added unex- 
pectedly. 

“She said to keep you at least till the 
Haster rush was over, and then, perhaps 
—now mind, she didn’t promise—perhaps 
she and your father could take a run 
down and get you.” 

David capered like a puppy. “She 
never says ‘p’rhaps’ till she’s ’bout sure,” 
he caroled. “O Uncle Ben, isn’t it just 
great. when everything’s just perfect!” 
And with a sigh of supreme content David 
threw himself stomach down on the ground, 
shook off his hat, and propped his head 
on two cupped hands, that his eyes might 
feast on the shining leaves of the thou- 
sands of Waster-lily plants that stood in 
long straight rows the whole long beauti- 
ful length of the field. Uncle Ben, sitting 
beside him, looked fully as contented as 
David. 

“Course I’ve seen Easter lilies every 
year in the florists’ windows,” said. David, 
presently,—‘“‘whole windows full of ’em. 
And everybody stops and looks at ’em, and 
lots go in and buy ’em for Easter. Look 
fine, too, the windows, till you see a whole 
field like this. Guess I’m the only boy 
in my room at school who’s seen a field 
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of ’em. They do mean Haster—the lilies, 
I mean—more’n anything else does, don’t 
they, Uncle Ben? Gracious, look at the 
buds !” 

“Busy time every minute now till all 
these plants are landed at their destina- 
tions,” said Uncle Ben. “Do look pretty 
fine, don’t they? Mean Haster? Yes, to 
most people, I suppose they are symbols 


‘of Easter more than anything else is.” 


“Not everybody?” questioned David. 
“Guess they mean Waster to you, a whole 
field of ’em!” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Ben. “I suppose 
there’s nothing lovelier in the world than 
this field, a little later, but I—well—some- 
times I screen off one corner of the pond 
for a little Easter of my own.” 

“The pond! Way off where you can’t 
even see the lily field!” David rolled over 
and sat straight in amazement. 

“That’s what I’ve got the rake for, this 
morning,” said Uncle Ben. “We're headed 
for the pond now. I have some fine wire 
netting down there in the little tool-house.” 

“T do wish I knew what you were talk- 
ing about!” ‘said David, pulling on his 
hat, and leading the way, even the lily- 
field for the moment forgotten. 

Arrived at the pond, Uncle Ben deftly 
feneed off one small corner with the wire 
netting, sinking it well into the soft mud 
as he worked. “There, now for the rake,” 


he 


Spring’s Teacups 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I’m sure Spring is having a party, 
Like mother has afternoons ; 

I found just the prettiest teacups, 
But so far I can’t find the spoons. 


The cups must be furnished by fairies, 
For all are the daintiest hue; 

Some pink and some snowy or crimson, 
And I think that the tea is like dew. 


But Spring must be partial to yellow, 
For most of her cups are pure gold; 

Her guests are the butterfly sisters, 
And bees,—so the robin just told. 


The rain washed the tea-things all wicely 
(Perhaps that’s the reason for showers), 
Hach buttercup, crocus, and tulip— 
For Spring’s pretty teacups are flowers! 


he 


and, as David instantly supplied it to 
his hand, he went on, “Not much to see 
this morning, I admit, but you wait a 
little while,’ and so saying fell busily to 
work, raking up the mud and carefully 
picking from it wholly uninteresting-look- 
ing little brown objects, which he care- 
fully put into his fenced corner. ‘Now 
they’ll stay in this corner, where we can 
keep an eye on them.” 

“You said it was your Waster,” reminded 
David, wholly interested and wholly mys- 
tified. 

“I did,” agreed Uncle Ben. “It’s my 
Easter, whether it happens just on Easter 
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Worth While 


"Tis easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song; 
But the man worth while is the man 
who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcow. 


Sentence Sermon 


Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great 


hearts. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Day or a few days before or a few days 
after.” 

“Did it—the thing you mean—ever hap- 
pen just on Easter? Did you see it your 
own self?” 

Veh: 

“Do you think it will this year?’ 

“T hope so.” 

“Till see it with you?” 

“Of course. I want you to. 
why I’m telling you about it.” 

“The lilies will all be gone—north—by 
Waster Day?” 

“Yes, except those we shall keep for 
ourselves.” 

“Are we going to church on Easter?” 

“Yes, we'll motor to church in the 
morning.” 

“And then we'll come down here to the 
pond ?” 

“Yes, in the afternoon, right after din- 
ner,” 

“Unele Ben, aren't you going to tell me 
what it is till Easter Day? How’ll I ever 
wait all that time?” 

“It is quite a wait for one of your 
years,” admitted Uncle Ben, ‘“‘but this time 
I’m adamant. Ob, you'll survive. Think 
what busy farmers we'll have to be be- 
tween now and then.” 

Just as Uncle Ben had planned, so it 
happened on Easter Day. After a midday 
dinner the two strolled to the pond, Uncle 
Ben serene as ever, David afire with 
impatience. 

“T don’t see a thing,” said David, first 
to arrive. “Not a single thing that’s dif- 
ferent, I mean.” 

Uncle Ben, stooping over the plants and 
grasses that grew around his fenced-in 
corner, suddenly gave a low whistle of 
pleasure. “Aha! some little outgrown 
bodies already left behind!’ he said softly. 
“Now let’s look sharp! Here, David, 
quick! Here on this stem! Save your 
questions till later, and watch with all.. 
your eyes!” 

“This brown bug?’ began David, incred- 
ulous, but Uncle Ben stopped him short, 
whispering in his eagerness. “Yes, that 
brown bug, as you call him. Watch him 
every second, and see what he'll change 
into!” 

Hven as he spoke, the brown little 
object under their eyes split slowly down 
the whole length of its back, and what 
do you suppose came out? A _ lovely 
winged thing, poised ready to fly over 
the smooth pond and up toward the sky 
on gauzy wings which matched the sky 
itself in color. 

“Why,—out of that little brown cover!” 
gasped David. 

“See!” Uncle Ben was still whisper- 


That's 
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ing in his intentness as he pointed at the 
fragile blue wings shimmering over the 
pond. “Our Easter dragon-fly.” 

[All rights reserved] 


The April Fools’ Ship 
MARGARET HILL 


“When my ship comes in,” had become 
a cheerful slogan in the Ransome house- 
hold. “When my ship comes in,” Billy 
had been saying ever since Christmas, 
“I’m going to have a fountain pen,—one 
that doesn’t leak, either. Most of the boys 
have ’em. You hook ’em on the edge of 
your pocket with a clip. Guess I’d do my 
home work like lightning with a tip-top 
fountain pen,’ he added with engaging 
guile. 

“When my ship comes in,” was Hlinor’s 
refrain, “I’m going to get some book-ends 
for my study-table. My books won’t stand 
up, and it makes me feel lazy to see the 
whole row of them leaning over. Guess 
Id get higher marks if I had that pair 
of book-ends that’s in the window at 
Brice’s.” 

“What are you going to have when your 
ship comes in?’ asked Father, turning to 
Mother. “Something, I dare say, to fur- 
ther your education.” And Father’s gray 
eyes twinkled as they rested on Billy and 
Blinor. 

“When my ship comes in,” said Mother, 


“I’m going to have a new aluminum 
steamer.” ‘ 
“That’s so! Apple dumplings!’ said 


Billy, with gusto. ‘“Where’ve they been? 
We haven’t had any for ages.” 

“Nor will we till there’s a new steamer, 
and I don’t want any but the best kind, 
and there are always so many unexpected 
things to get. Oh, well, I dare say we're 
better off without apple dumplings. AIL 
our ships are in now except Father’s,” she 
added. “What’s to be your cargo?” 

“My ship’s to carry cargo first of steam- 
ers, fountain pens, and book-ends. What 
for me? Well, there might be a pair of 
those new-fangled pruning-shears to trim 
the hedge straight with.” 

The family shouted at Father’s guilty 
expression. ‘You might know it would be 
something for the apple-of-his-eye hedge,” 
remarked Billy. “Which do you love bet- 
ter, Father, your family or your hedge?” 

It’s pleasant to have a ship that may 
come sailing in any day, even though it 
doesn’t. Almost every household has at 
least one—some have a whole fleet. 

On the 31st of March, Father drove the 
Ford into the garage promptly at six 
o’clock, aS was his wont. “Don’t go into 
the garage this evening for anything,” he 
requested as the family met him in the 
hall. “Not that you're likely to, but just 
don’t, that’s all. No, Billy, your curiosity 
will not overpower you, however distress- 
ing the symptoms.” 

On the afternoon of the 31st of March, 
Mother returned from downtown with a 
heavy, knobby parcel under her arm. 
“Don’t open it, Billy,” she requested. By 
no chance did Billy ever fail to be on the 
spot when a parcel entered the house. 
“Yes, I'll tell you what’s in it—those 
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new-fangled pruning-shears for Father.” 
Billy whistled his surprise and interest. 
“Always thinks of every one of: us first, 
last, and all the time,’ went on Mother, 
“and when does he ever indulge himself? 
Doesn’t matter whether he absolutely 
needs them or not.- He wants them, and 
he’s going to. have them. I happened to 
see them in Whitman’s window. I had a 
very small ship come in—enough for 
pruning-shears anyway.’ And Mother 
looked entirely satisfied with her pur- 
chase as she stowed it out of sight in the 
front-hall closet. 

“QO Mums,” burst out Billy, close at 
her heels, “to-morrow’s April Fool’s Day, 
and let’s give ’em to Father to-morrow 
morning and see him get fooled getting 
what he wants when he'll think it’s a 
joke!” 

“All right,” agreed Mother, catching his 
spirit and ignoring his grammar. 

When at dinner-time Father made the 
unusual request that the family keep out 
of the garage Billy flashed Mother a droll 
look and drawing her head down whis- 
pered in her ear. ‘Wouldn’t it be funny, 
Mums, if Father was playing the same 
kind of a joke on us that we’re playing on 
him?” i 

“Prob’ly not,’ Mother whispered back. 
“Don’t believe Father has had even a tiny 
ship come in that we don’t know about.” 

Next morning Father came first to the 
dining-room, after a hurried trip to the 
garage, and whistled a low note of sur- 
prise at seeing a long, knobby parcel at 
his plate. Tiptoeing hastily and quietly 
around the table, he was just in time to 
get back undetected to the hall as the 
family came downstairs. 

“Ho!” said Billy, first in the doorway. 
“Anybody’d think it was a whole family 


birthday !” 
“Well!” from Mother. “Bundles for 
everybody! What does this mean?” 


“Somebody’s ship came in!” said Hlinor. 
“All the bundles are the right size. Look 
at the enormous box at Mother’s place! 
Nothing could be in there but a steamer, 
and my bundle’s heavy, just as heavy as 
book-ends would be, and Billy’s is light 
and just the size for a fountain pen 
and’— 

“April Fool!” sang Billy. ‘Pretty clever 
of Father to have ’em the right size so 
we'd be tempted to open ’em, Going to 
open your bundle, Father?” 

“Is this the 1st of April?’ Father in- 
quired blandly. “So it is. If my parcel 
didn’t feel so much like something I’ve 
been wanting for a long time”’— 

“April Fool!” warned Billy, joyously. 

“T might be able to withstand the paper 
and string. As it is,—well, maybe my cu- 
riosity’s a close second to Billy’s. The 
very shears I’ve wanted for I don’t know 
how long, but you shouldn’t’— His eyes 


Sunset 
REBECCA HELMAN 


One scene is ended, and the Day 

By an unseen hand is summoned away. 
Slowly the curtains of evening fall, 
Deep and mysterious they coyer all. 
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Charles William Eliot 


On March 20, Charles William Hliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard University, 
was ninety years old. Thousands of Har- 
yard graduates sent representatives to pay 
him respect, and thousands of congratu- 
latory messages from all parts of the 
world wished him well. In the March 
number of the Atlantic Monthly, Le Baron 
Russell Briggs, dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences of Harvard, thus esti- 
mates Dr. Eliot’s true worth: 

“To-day he is the greatest figure in the 
history of American education, the fore- 
most citizen of the United States—not 
honored only, but beloved. ... President 
‘of Harvard College for forty years [1869 
to 1909], possessed by the determination 
to make of Harvard College a great uni- 
versity, he knew not how to work for 
Harvard only.. Beyond the university was 
his country, beyond his country was the 
world. Every selfish motive, every aca- 
demic motive, every provincial motive 
was below him. As he himself acquired 
power, so should his university, so should 
his country, acquire it—always for free- 
dom and for man... . The unquenchable 
fire of his life is his passion for justice, 
for progress, and for truth... . At ninety, 
he still strikes with uncompromising truth- 
fulness and courage, for every great cause 
in America or out of it; and his voice, 
whether recognized as his or not, is heard 
throughout the world.” 


met Mother’s, as his treasure came to 
view. 

“T should—we all should,” she answered 
gaily. “I had a ship come in, yes, a real 
ship,—not a three-masted schooner, but 
at least a catboat big enough to’ carry 
shears for cargo. I’m going to open my 
parcel this second, whether porridge gets 
cold or not.” 

“April Fool!” again warned Billy, by a 
superhuman effort keeping his fingers 
away from the long, just-right-size parcel 
at his own plate. 

“A steamer!” gasped Mother. “Just the 
right kind! Oh, but they’re so expensive, 
and we don’t really need’’— 

“A fountain pen! O Father, a regular 
one! And a clip all ready!” 

“But how did you know the very book- 
ends I wanted? There were different 
ones”— 

“April Fool!” jibed Father, looking up 
from his shears with which he was 
already clipping an imaginary hedge. 
“April Fool!” 

“Tt is April Fool, too,” laughed Billy, 
writing his name with a flourish on a 
piece of paper that Mother had miracu- 
lously supplied to his hand. “Only it’s a 
better kind than generally.” 

“There'll be apple dumplings for din- 
ner,’ announced Mother, peering inside 
her new steamer with vast pride. “Billy’s 
right. There always is a jolly way to 
joke, and Father’s found the jolliest way 
that ever was.” 

“Had a catboat of my own,” said 
Father. “You wait; we’ll have the finest 
hedge on this street next summer.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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of All Souls 


Rey. Paul Chapman Applies 
for Unitarian Fellowship 


Rey. Paul Chapman, known as one of 
the modernist theologians of the Phila- 
delphia Methodist Conference, has sev- 
ered his connection with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and applied for admis- 
sion to the Unitarian Fellowship. He was 
pastor of Scott Memorial Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Before making this move, Mr. Chapman 
consulted with Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia, upon the necessary pro- 
cedure to enter the Unitarian ministry, 
and with Bishop Joseph F. Berry, to 
whom he explained his modernist views 
on doctrinal subjects that made it neces- 
sary, aS a matter of conscience, to with- 
draw from the Methodist communion. 

“A remarkable feature of the case,” 
writes F. W. Norcross in the Philadelphia 
North American, “is that one prominent 
Methodist minister urged the young 
preacher to remain in the Methodist 
Church, assuring him that many Method- 
ist ministers hold the same views as his 
own. He was told that some Methodist 
leaders are even more radical in their 
theology, but feel no call to sever connec- 
tion with the church.” 

- Mr. Norcross further writes: “Mr. Chap- 

man’s defection may precipitate a lively 
debate at the forthcoming session of the 
Philadelphia Annual Conference at Lan- 
easter. Several Methodist preachers say 
Mr. Chapman should be ‘commended for 
his honesty,’ and they are considering the 
advisability of introducing a resolution at 
the Conference which, while deploring his 
theological position, will commend him for 
going into the Unitarian Church, where 
he belongs, rather than remain in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and hold Uni- 
tarian views.” 

If this is done, it remains to be seen 
whether a dissenting voice will be heard 
from those liberal clergymen, who, rather 
than leave the church in complete control 
of the fundamentalists, choose to work 
from within the church for the liberaliza- 
tion of its theology. On this ground, 
others of his colleagues are said to have 
advised Mr. Chapman to stay in the Meth- 
odist ministry. | 


Mrs. Leon A. Harvey 


The work of the Women’s Alliance in 
New York City suffered a real loss in 
the death, on February 13, of Mrs. Leon A. 
Harvey, wife of Rev. Leon A. Harvey. 
She came to Brooklyn in 1907, when her 
husband began his work as minister of the 
Flatbush Unitarian Church. She was an 
important factor in the Alliance branch 
of that church, having been largely re- 
sponsible for the interesting programs pre- 
sented from year to year. During her ten 
years’ seryiee in Brooklyn she was active 
in the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, serving on many committees. 
Her strength, however, was always lim- 
ited, and she was obliged to decline hon- 
ors that would otherwise have been hers. 

Her last work was done in the Alliance 
Church, New York City, 
where, as chairman of the program com- 
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mittee, she arranged a unique program of 
meetings on “New Republics.” The meet- 
ing devoted to “Austria,” at which she 
presided, was her last public function. 
Her work in the Des Moines, Ia., and Erie, 
Pa., churches had the same wide outlook. 

Mrs. Harvey was for several years the 
New York correspondent of THe CHrtis- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


By the Light of Candles 


In a lounge of the Hotel Vista del Ar- 
royo in Pasadena, Calif., there is held 
every Sunday afternoon a candlelight ves- 
per service. Rey. Bradford Leavitt, Uni- 
tarian minister of the newly organized 
Union Liberal Church, is in charge of the 
services, and he and other ministers of 
the city officiate. The interior of the 
lounge is like a Spanish Mission, with 
the iron cross in a niche at one end, and 
cathedral candles in Spanish altar candle- 
sticks eight and ten feet high, The whole 
western side of the room is open to the 
sunset. The service begins in the sun- 
set glow and ends by the light of the 
eandles. About 200 people, many of them 
tourists, attend. 

At the recent week-end conference of 
the Channing Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions held at the 
First Unitarian Church in Providence, 
R.I., a candlelight service, based on the 
service at Star Island, was held. Churches 
at Woburn and Needham, Mass., also re- 
port the use of this service, which has 
grown into such general favor largely 
through the influence of those who first 
came under its spell at Star Island. 
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Needham Has Memorial Pews 


The new Colonial pews in the First 
Parish Church in Needham, Mass., were, 
at the suggestion of the minister, Rey. 
Ben Franklin Allen, dedicated as memo- 
rial pews to those who had worshiped 
in this church in the older days. At the 
special dedication service, the pews were 
filled with descendants or relatives of 
those thus commemorated. The minister, 
in his address, read extracts from a ser- 
mon preached on a memorial occasion by 
Rey. William Ritchie in 1841. One of 
the pews was named for him by his 
granddaughter and great-granddaughter, 
who were present at the service. 

Members of the Laymen’s League chap- 
ter of this church put new chairs in 
the chureh-school room, renovated the rec- 
reation room, and are taking charge of the 
monthly Sunday vesper services. 


Rev. Theodore Bacon to Europe 


Rey. Theodore D. Bacon. who recently 
resigned from the ministry of the First 
Church in Salem, Mass., on account of 
ill health, will spend several months in 
Europe. His parish, in accepting the 
resignation with profound regret, voted 
him a year’s salary, and his parishioners 
of the old North Church, where he was 
minister before the consolidation of this 
church with First Church, gave him a 
substantial purse to cover the expenses of 
his tour in Wurope. 
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Montclair Church Building 
New Office for Activities 


Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., has found 
the work of its community activities in 
the way of concert and lecture courses so 
demanding, that to centralize the ticket- 
selling, which amounts to $40,000 each 
year, it is building a new office in con- 
nection with its parish house. This will 
have all modern office equipment, and 
the secretary to the minister and the see- 
retary in charge of the courses will occupy 
it jointly. 

The church is now conducting no less 
than eight courses of various kinds. Its 
morning sermons run in courses. The 
Collegiate Pulpit, now in its second season, 
has this year such distinguished speakers 
as Dr. Peabody, Rey. James Gordon Gil- 
key, Rey. Albert Parker Fitch, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, Principal L. P. 
Jacks, and Dean Willard L. Sperry. Unity 
Concert Course, now in its fourth season, 
has had this year Paderewski, Josef Hof- 
mann, Frieda Hempel, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Ethel Leginska, Hans Kindler, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Toscha Seidel, Flor- 
ence Easton, Paul Althouse, Fred Patton, 
and Sylvia Lent. Unity Forum had in 
this its sixteenth season, among other 
speakers, Carrie Chapman Catt, Dr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Rey. Perey Stickney 
Grant, James H. Maurer, Owen R. Love- 
joy, President Arthur E. Morgan (Antioch 
College), Herbert Adams Gibbons, and 
William Pickens. 

The Symphony Concerts for Young 
People bring to Montclair the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and Walter Dam- 
rosch. Unity Literary Course in this its 
second season brought to Montclair, 
Robert Frost, Frank Swinnerton, the Eng- 
lish novelist, Padraic Colum, Stark 
Young, and Richard Burton. The newest 
of these ventures is Unity Travel Course, 
which is just completing a successful first 
season, starting with five lectures by Bur- 
ton Holmes. Plans for all these courses 
next year are well under way, and con- 
tracts are being signed and tickets are 
already being sold for some of them. 


Preachers at King’s Chapel 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel 
during the week beginning April 7 will 
commence as usual with an organ recital 
at 12.15 p.m. on Monday. The organist 
will be Mr. Robinson of King’s Chapel. 
Rey. R. H. Baldwin of Brookline, Mass., 
will speak at the mid-day service on 
Tuesday, April 8. Mr. Baldwin was for- 
merly minister of the Congregational 
church, San Mateo, Calif. He has re- 
cently been supplying the pulpit of the 
Congregational church at Wellesley. On 
Wednesday, April 9, Prof. William Ernest 
Hocking of the Philosophy Department of 
Harvard University is to be the speaker. 
at the mid-day service; and Rey. Laurence 
Hayward, minister of the First Religious 
Society (Unitarian), Newburyport, Mass., 
will preach at the vesper service. At 
the mid-day services on Thursday and 
Friday, April 10 and 11, the speaker will 
be Philip Cabot, secretary of the Hxecu- 
tive Committee of King’s Chapel. 
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Younger Men are being Made 
Associate Members of League 


The plan of conferring associate mem- 
bership in the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, without dues, on all men of the 
parish between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age, which was initiated in the 
Liberal Christian Church of Atlanta, Ga., 
has been commended to all local chapters 
by national headquarters of the League. 

A letter, signed by. William L. Barnard, 
executive vice-president of the League, an- 
nounces approval of this plan by the Coun- 
cil of the League and recommends it to 
the chapters in connection with the mem- 
bership campaign now in progress. He 
says: “This is effective co-operation in the 
present Campaign By and With Young 
People, which means so much to the fu- 
ture of our churches. It assures the de- 
velopment, among these younger men, of a 
keener interest in and a greater appre- 
ciation of the work of our League.” 

The chapter at Iowa City, Ta., is making 
all Unitarian students in the University 
of Iowa associate members and giving 
them a complimentary dinner. 

Chapters are urged to advise headquar- 
ters of their participation in the member- 
ship campaign and are reminded that 
names of new members must be reported 
not later than April 1. 


Professor Christie to Retire 


Prof. Francis A. Christie, who holds the 
chair in Church History at Meadville 
Theological School, completes his service 
and retires from the faculty the coming 
summer. He has informed the authori- 
ties of his intention, and his action is in 
compliance with the system of retirement 
adopted about thirty years ago. The va- 
cancy in the School is of great interest 
to the Unitarian Fellowship, and the mat- 
ter of a suitable successor in the profes- 
sorship is a subject of discussion, espe- 
cially among the ministers of the denomi- 
nation. 


Religious Arts Guild 


J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., will give 
an illustrated lecture on “Church Archi- 
tecture,’ Monday, April 7, at 8 P.M., at 
the Second Church in Boston, under the 
joint auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, Second Church Chapter, and the 
Religious Arts Guild. The public is 
cordially invited. A supper at 6.80 will 
be served to Chapter and Guild members 
in the parish house. Membership in the 
Guild may be secured on the payment of 
one dollar to the secretary-treasurer, Rev. 
Frank B. Crandall, 5 Nashua Street, Ayer, 
Mass. 


Mission in Dallas a Success 


- The preaching mission at Dallas, Tex., 
March 9-16, was one of the most suc- 
cessful thus far conducted by Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Sullivan. Hight persons expressed 
their desire to join the church immedi- 
ately. The average attendance at the 
meetings was 152. Forty-five per cent. of 
them were not members of the church. 
Follow-up work will result, it is hoped, 
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in adding fifty new members on Haster 
Sunday. 

Attendance at the regular Sunday serv- 
ices of the Dallas church averaged 140 
during February. The report of the mis- 
sion to Laymen’s League headquarters 
comments on the “remarkable spirit of 
harmony and unanimity of purpose” in the 
ehureh. 


To Train Lay Religious Workers 


The Pacific School for the Ministry will 
offer next year a course of study for those 
who wish to prepare for work as parish 
assistants, directors of religious education, 
and social workers. The library of this 
school contains the richest collection of 
material on Unitarian history in the world. 
The new library building was made pos- 
sible by the Unitarian Campaign. 


Fruits of the Faith 
[Letter in the Universalist Leader | 


I recently heard an interesting anecdote 
respecting Dr. G. I. Keirm [minister of 
the Unitarian-Universalist church in At- 
lanta, Ga.] which may not be known to 
your readers. Just before his death, the 
president of the Ministerial Union at At- 
lanta asked him to attend its meeting at 
which they were to discuss the topic: 
“What can the churches do to help the 
conyicts in the penitentiary?’ As a broad- 
minded man the president thought that 
Dr. Keirn would be able to make some 
valuable suggestions. He appreciated the 
invitation and went to the meeting. Just 
as the president *was about to call the 
brethren to order, the pastor of the large 
Baptist Tabernacle—a very narrow and 
sensational preacher—entered the room. 
and, seeing Dr. Keirn, exclaimed, “I see 
an intruder here who represents a he- 
retical chureh, and if he remains I shall 
leave.”’ Dr. Keirn arose and in the most 
gracious manner remarked: “I am _ pres- 
ent at the invitation of your president, 
but the brother need not leave. I will 
myself retire, for he is much more needed 
than I am. There is not a Universalist 
in the prison, but there are, I am in- 
formed, about five hundred Baptists there 
who need the brother's attention!” 

J. H. Crooxker. 


Mr. Gilmour’s Success in Denver 


According to church attendance records 
just received by the Laymen’s League, at- 
tendance at the church in Denyer, Col., 
has jumped from an average during No- 
vember of 271 to a February average of 
474. The December figure was 307 per 
Sunday, while the inclement weather of 
January forced the average temporarily 
down to 228, The average Sunday at- 
tendance during the same period in 1921— 
22, when such records were first compiled, 
was 185. Although the addresses by Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake and Thomas Mott Osborne 
contributed to the February increase, the 
steady gain through many months has been 
brought about by advertising and by per- 
sonal work on the part of every member 
of the church, the report states. Rey. 
George Gilmour is the minister. 
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More Churches Now District 
Parishes for Personal Work 


The church at Winthrop, Mass., is one 
of the latest to test the merits of the dis- 
trict system for keeping in touch with 
members of the parish. A precinct divi- 
sion of the parish is being worked out, 
so that every man, woman, and child 
may be seen at least twice each year. 
The chapter of the Laymen’s League will 
look after the men, the Alliance branch 
the women, and the Guild will look after 
the young people and children. By this 
scheme it is hoped that newcomers may 
be speedily sought out, the sick called 
upon, and those who move out of the 
parish followed up in their new home in 
order that they may not be lost to the 
denomination. 

The territory of Unity Church, Mont- 
clair, N.J., has been divided into dis- 
tricts and a captain appointed in each 
district. Cases of illness or additions to 
the parish or removals are reported to 
the captains. Each week the minister 
and the head of the Department of Mem- 
bership and Attendance hold a conference 
with two of these captains, and the cap- 
tains report upon every person called 
upon in their districts. 

Rey. Ben Franklin Allen, minister of 
the church in Needham, Mass., has di- 
vided the town into eight districts and 
appointed a head for each district. These 
heads and their assistants call on new- 
comers, welcome them to the church and 
town, and report cases of illness to the 
minister and church -committee. This 
church adopted the representative church 
eouncil plan last year and finds it very 
effective in promoting harmonious team- 
work. 


Meadville Alliance to Meet 


The Meadville District Associate Alli- 
ance will hold its annual meeting in con- 
nection with the session of the Meadville 
Unitarian Conference to be held April 15, 
16, and 17, at Niagara Falls, N.Y. Rev. 
Charles F. Potter of the West Side Church 
in New York City will address the Alli- 
ance meeting Tuesday evening, the 15th. 
Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth will pre- 
side at a round-table conference on Alli- 
ance problems. The annual-business meet- 
ing will be held Thursday. Mrs. D. Fred- 
erick Potter of Buffalo, N.Y., is president 
of this Associate Alliance. 


Rev. P. H. Chapman Admitted 


Rey. Paul H. Chapman, formerly of the 
Methodist Church, has been granted a 
certificate of admission to the Unitarian 
Fellowship for the usual probationary 
period, by the Fellowship Committee, Rey. 
Fred R. Lewis, Rev. Charles T. Billings, — 
and Rey. H. BE. B. Speight. 


SaLteM, Mass.—A series of five monthly 
Sunday evening meetings at the First 
Church concludes April 6 with an address 
by Dr. L. P. Jacks. Other meetings were 
addressed by Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Dr. . 
Wallace W. Fenn, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
and Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
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Keene Church Centenary 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Keene, N.H., Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society was celebrated 
March 16, 17, and 18. On March 16, 
Rey. N. Addison Baker preached an his- 
torical sermon under the title, “Treasures 
Ever New.” He pointed out the evolu- 
tion of the church covenants, the change 
in the mode of receiving members and 
in the communion the growth of social 
service as first instituted by the church, 
and the results of the work of the first 
ministers and its continuation. In the 
Sunday-school, Mayor Robert T. Kingsbury 
reviewed the history of the school. Two 
former superintendents took part in the 
service,—Robert Nims and T. P. Barton. 
Young people of the church assisted in 
the evening service, at which Rey. Robert 
M. L. Holt of Walpole, N.H., spoke on 
“Liberal Religion: Its Opportunity.” He 
spoke of religion for boys and girls in 
terms of life and growth, of a “heavenly 
home on this earth.” 

Monday evening, “community night,” 
included an organ recital by Raymond CG. 
Robinson of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Edward H. Newcomb spoke for the 
First Congregational Society of Keene and 
Rey. W. O. Conrad, president of the Keene 
Ministerial Association, for the churches 
of the town. 

On March 18, historical papers were 
read by Mrs. Maria A. Howes and Mrs. 
J. H. Dayis, and the address was given 
by Rey. George F. Patterson, Field Sec- 
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retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, who stressed the new opportunities 
open to free Christianity, A reception and 
anniversary supper followed. Addresses 
were given in the evening by Rey. Charles 
Brown Elder and Rey. H. Sumner Mitch- 
ell, former ministers. Greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association were ex- 
tended by the president, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot. “It is good,” said Dr. Bliot, “to 
find that you have at once the strength 
that goes with maturity and also the 
elasticity of youth. ... There is nothing 
more needed in this distracted world 
to-day than a living church, well rooted, 
and ready to try new thoughts and accept 
new revelations.” 

At the head of a list of historical 
memorials, recorded for the anniversary 
by a committee of the Women’s Alliance, 
is the bell, the oldest relie of .the original 
church, weight 1,500 pounds. It was cast 
by Paul Revere and dedicated with the 
church April 28, 1830, having therefore 
been in use ninety-four years. 

The Keene Congregational (Unitarian) 
Society was organized March 18, 1824. 
Rev. Thomas Russell Sullivan was the 
first minister. His sucecéssor was Rev. 
A. W. Livermore, who later became presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School. 
Mr. Baker has been the minister since 
1921. 

The first services were held in the Town 
Hall. The first meeting-house, dedicated 
in 1830, was remodeled and enlarged in 
1867, and the present stone edifice was 
erected in 1895. 
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HAMPSTEAD, HNGLAND.—A “service of 
recognition,” the first of its kind, was 
held at Rosslyn Hill Chapel here to wel- 
come, on behalf of the entire denomina- 
tion, six ministers newly entered into 
the Unitarian Fellowship. 


FOR YOUR EASTER COMMUNION 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Carlee and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Go. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


ee SITS en meni nT ep 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


die following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Is] 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR, TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 


BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


eee HT eT SITU TTT 
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SNOW 


Free Churches—Freely Give! 


$100,000 
Imperatively 
Needed 


Now! 


During the last ten years the American Unitarian Association 
has maintained a constant struggle against the diminishing value 


of the dollar. 


Our churches look to the Association to carry on certain features 
of their work, but too often fail to make their appropriations 


conform to changing currency values. 


The officers of the Asso- 


ciation-are thus faced with the alternative of disappointing the 
churches they represent, or incurring a deficit which they hesitate 
to do; meanwhile urgent needs and new opportunities frequently 


must be ignored. 


Let this year’s collection surpass all records, as a result of en- 
larged vision and clearer recognition of the duties and obligations 
our churches freely assume—because they are free churches. 


Please forward checks as soon as possible, made payable to 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, March 11, 1924. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Fuller, Griffin, Hobbs, Park, Robertson, 
Thayer, Miss Lowell, and Mrs. Gallagher. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of February as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand February 1, 1924.... 
From donations 
Bequest of Edward BH. Shead 

ot Hastport, Me., to create 

the Lucia Wadsworth Shead 


$7,978.99 
4,540.31 


Libis De oetracinee Cor Oo SS 15,000.00 
Bequest of Charles W. Cook of 

Boston, Mass., additional ... 300.00 
Bequest of Miss HBllen N. E. 

Woodhull of Washington, 

Diy. additional. .sraaesee 3,652.61 
Bequest of Miss Mary I. Locke 

of Newton, Mass., additional 1,189.49 


Cc. ¥, E. Fund 
Chureh Equipment, Account— 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 


porated, on account ...... 13,220.00 
Washington Pews Fund .... 300.00 
Interest 22). 2 sme aroe err 71.17 
Investments received for rein- 


vestment 0 5 
Investments Church Building 

Loan Fund—repaid on loans 8,540.00 
Income of invested funds .... 14,190.45 


Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings ...... 24.50 
Reimbursed for advances on 

General Missionary Work.. 27.04 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Religious Education Fund. . 12.72 


$130,579.28 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 


$5,174.88 


expenses 3,294.40 
Church Extension Account .. 5,004.28 
Religious Education Fund ... 582.65 
Church Equipment Account .. 13,380.70 
Centenary Commission—Ad- 

MARCOS! atatcte sc ale ishe eomneeredens 1,000.00 
Publication Department ..... 1,500 00 
Investments Church Building ; 

Loan Fund—loan ........ 200.00 
Investments and reinvestments 84,355.25 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

CHB SCO aia aierateremte enema 42.51 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 807.46 
Payments on account of sun- 

Ola pails} amy oo Peay alaenoee. 5 4,571.11 

Cash on hand March 1, 1924....7. 10,666.04 


$130,579.28 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To authorize the treasurer to enter 
into any agreement that he may deem expedient 
and necessary for the care of the real estate 
and funds of the Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety in Sturbridge, Mass. 

Voted, That in the acquisition of bonds of 
the Independent Congregational Society of 
Jamestown, N.Y., pursuant to authority given 
to him by vote of this board on November 13, 
1923, the treasurer be and is hereby authorized 
to accept stich bonds notwithstanding the fact 
that the property mortgaged to secure payment 
of the same may be encumbered by provisions 
requiring forfeiture of title in the event that 
such property shall be used for the sale or 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors on the 
same. 

Voted, That this Association hereby consents 
to the sale of the real estate now held by the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society of Buf- 
falo, N.Y., and formerly owned by the Parkside 
Unitarian Church of said Buffalo, at a price 
not less than $25,000. 

Voted, That so much of the vote of this 
board passed on May 11, 1920, as relates to 
the use of the proceeds of the sale of the 
property mentioned in the foregoing vote be 
and is hereby rescinded. 

Voted, That in addition to the aid to be 
given to the First Unitarian Society of Water- 
ville, Me., as authorized by previous votes of 
this board, the treasurer is hereby authorized 
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to reimburse said Society to the extent of 
$808.28 for expenses incurred in the care and 
preservation of property occupied by it and 
owned by this Association, as set forth in a 
letter of Rev. Arthur Buckner to Parker EH. 
Marean, Assistant Treasurer, under date of 
March 6, 1924. 


Upon invitation of the board, Rev, Fred 
R. Lewis presented a brief report on the 
work and proposals of the Transylvanian 
Relief Committee. 

Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 

Voted, To print a supplementary list of 
books on religious education in the catalogue 
of the Circulating Library. ; 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent 
to proceed with the manufacture of ‘The 
Beacon Hymnal for Church Schools” as soon 
as the services have been completed and ap- 
proved by at least two members of the pub- 
lication committee. 

Upon the recommendation of the scc- 
retary it was 

Voted, To amend the vote of December 11, 
1923, authorizing the expenditure of $750 “for 
the salary and expenses of Rey. George Kent” 
at Lynchburg, Va., to read: “for the salary 
of Rey. George Kent and the expenses of the 
services at Lynchburg, Va.” 

Voted, To renew to St.-John’s Church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the affectionate greetings of 
the Association and to authorize the officers 
of the Association to arrange for the date 
for a special recognition service. 

The president reported the successful 
conclusion of the negotiations uniting the 
Unitarian and Congregational churches 
in Pasadena, Calif., under the name of 
the Union Liberal Church. He also re- 
ported in regard to the journeys of the 
Billings Lecturers in Florida, South Caro- 
lina, Colorado, and Canada. 

The president laid before the board 
the proposed rebuilding plans and accom- 
panying appeal from the Fourth Unita- 
rian Church in Brooklyn, N.Y:, and it 
was 

Voted, To refer the petition of the Fourth 
Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., to the 
administrative and finance committees and to 
request the: president to confer in Flatbush 
with the officers and members of the society. 


Field Secretary Walter R. Hunt ad- 
dressed the board on the result of his 
observations during his visits to the 
churches in the South and Middle West, 
and it was 

Voted, To appropriate from the Church 
Equipment Fund, and to place at the discre- 
tion of the secretary of the Association, a sum 
not to exceed $100 for the services of a con- 
sulting architect upon the plans for a church 
and parish house at Tulsa, Okla. 


Field Secretary George F. Patterson 
spoke concerning the condition of the 
Unitarian churches in Duluth, Virginia, 
and St. Cloud, Minn., Winnipeg, Man., 
and the other churches visited during his 
journey to the Northwest. 

The situation in the Unitarian church 
in Pittsfield, Mass., was discussed, and 
Dr. Park was commissioned to go to Pitts- 
field for conference. 

The treasurer presented a preliminary 
report of the committee appointed by the 
board to confer with the other Unitarian 
organizations in regard to the proposed 
joint appeal for funds. 

Louis C. CorNnisH, 
Secretary. 
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| TWHhich Version 
Do Vou Prefer 
of the book of books—the Bible? 
We have it in stock. 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL FOR SALE. Unbound 
copies in good condition. Numbers 2—8, 18-36, 
388-55, 58-61, 63. Rev. ALBHRT Mopss, War- 
wick, Mass. 


SUB-LET APARTMENT 


MID-JUNE TO MID-SEPTEMBER—38 months 
—pleasant apartment in Fenway, three rooms, 
bath, kitchenette. Central location. Near 
Simmons and other schools and _ colleges. 
Apply C-61, CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ELDERLY COUPLES taken to board in Hen- 
niker, N.H., six months or longer. Large, 
sunny rooms. Only church people considered. 
Apply C-63, CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


EGGS—FOR SALE 


ABSOLUTELY FRESH EGGS, sent by parcel 
post, and guaranteed to arrive in perfect con- 
dition. Market prices—reasonable. Address 
UNITARIAN PaRsonaan, P. O. Box 427, Med- 
field, Mass. 


GOLDEN RULE ENVELOPES 


FIVE HUNDRED GOLDEN RULE ENVELOPES 
for $1.00. We have promised to distribute one 
million of these envelopes. Will you help us 
to prevent another war? C. W. JOHNSON, 128 
Orleans Street, Springfield, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRoDUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


Es 
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Federation Gains Members 
and Increases its Funds 


In the six-months period ending March 
31, the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals has received memberships from 

. five additional States and two provinces 
of Canada. The individual membership 
of the Federation now represents thirty- 
nine States and five Canadian provinces. 
Rey. Curtis W. Reese, chairman of the 
executive committee, reports cash received, 
$3,143.15; total pledges receivable, $5,087.- 
90. Contributions have been received from 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, the 
General Conference of the Religious Society 
of Friends, the Universalist General Con- 
-yention, the Aroostook Association of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the Maine Universalist 
Conyention, the Southwestern Federation 
of Religious Liberals, the Student Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals, the People’s 
Chureh in Chicago, Ill., the First Unita- 
rian churches of Seattle, Wash., and Iowa 
City, Ia., the Hoopeston, Ill., Universalist 
Church, the Women’s Alliance branches at 
Brooklyn, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., Madi- 
son, Wis., Milwaukee, Wis., Topeka, Kan., 
and Braintree, Mass., the Chicago Asso- 
ciate Alliance, the Keokuk, Ia., Junior 
Alliance, and the Ladies’ Independent So- 
ciety, Quincey, Ill. 

The next national meeting of the Fed- 
eration will be held in New York City 
the last week in October. District con- 
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ferences held during the past six-months 
period in Junction City, Kan., Kansas 
City, Mo., Denver, Col., Chicago, Ill., and 


Toledo, Ohio, have been addressed by 
speakers of ten religious fellowships. 


Mr. Reese also has presented the aims of 
the Federation at Quincy and Hoopeston, 
Ill, Omaha, Neb., Des Moines, Ia., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. The 
next Chicago meeting, to be devoted to 
“The Spirit of Youth in the Life of the 
Church,” will be held Tuesday evening, 
April 8, at Lincoln Center, .where head- 
quarters space for the Federation was 
granted by the officers of the Center. 

A pamphlet on “The Unity of the Race,” 
by Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Iowa City, 
Ta., is to be sent to all members of the 
Federation. Additional copies for general 
distribution may be obtained by the mem- 
bers on request. 


Dr. Westwood Recovering 


Dr. Horace Westwood, who has been 
absent from the pulpit of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, for several 
weeks on account of illness, is reported 
as showing an improvement in his condi- 
tion. Laymen and visiting ministers have 
supplied. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen preached 
March 9. Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary 
of the Western Conference, preached in 
the church March 16 on “The Spiritual 
Requisites of World Democracy.” 


VICTOR Portable The 
STEREOPTICON REECT 


PE} 
for every nocd 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Hundreds of illustrated 
Jectures for rent. 
WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
_ VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC:. 
S. 303 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA 


EASTER SERVICE 


THE FESTIVAL OF SPRING AND ETERNAL LIFE 


This service has proven the most popular of those we issue for Easter. 


By slight 


changes it can be made into a short, simple service, or into an elaborate, lengthy affair. 
Price $0.06 each; $6.00 per 100 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
105 So. Dearborn Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Bldg. 


There is a Need! 


for a wider distribution of a liberal religious publication such as 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER! 


THE REGISTER is now available in only 
250 of the 7,000 Libraries of America! 


To meet this real need—to place our Church Paper in every important Library 
and Reading-Room in the country— 


The National Library Committee has been formed 


to co-ordinate the assistance of every loyal Unitarian in assuring the complete 
success of this great Mission! 


J.T. SunpERLAND, D.D. 
Chairman 


Cuas. F. D. BELDEN 


(Director, Public Library of the City of Boston) 


Treasurer 


JoHN GoppARD GOULD 
Execute Secretary 


Headquarters,_16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


All I have seen 
teaches me to 


TRUST 
the CREATOR for 


all I have not seen 
EMERSON 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged ............ $8,664.91 
Feb. 1. Associate Members ....... 122.20 
1. Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
TOD, | AVIS.) <P ules eucieeetel= 25.00 
1. Grafton, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ....... 15.00 
1. Max B. Gold, Gary, Ind..... 5.00 
1. J. D. Dodge, Harrison, Ark. 10.00 
1. Douglas V. Ashley, Bingham- 
£005 INN 2 535 oaks acini ciatele 5.00 
5. BE. G. Lapham, Blkhart, Ind, 25.00 
5. Miss Jean C. Stevenson, Win- 
chester, Mass tots dente: « 5.00 
5. Miss Harriet L. Crosby, 
Methuen, Mass. ......... 5.00 


5. Miss Margaret Berry, West 
Pittston, Pa., to create a 
Life Membership ........ 

6. Presque Isle, Me., Branch 


Women’s Alliance ...... 10.00 
6. “In Memory. Ti. Aves oe 25.00 
6. Society in Beverly, Mass. .. 112.00 
6. Society in Charleston, §.C. . 25.00 
7. Henry Cobham, Warri, Ni- 

geria, West Afried, to 

ereate a Life Membership 50.00 
7. Henry Cobham, Warri, Ni- 

geria, West Africa ...... 6.16 
7. Society in Waltham, Mass... 103.30 
9. Joseph Schoenwetter. Lu- 

AGING, PAs ccete teterieen eter 5.00 
9. Ridgewood, Ni Branch 

Women’s Alliance ...... 5.00 
OF ANODYMOUS) (516. syn cte mene 200.00 
12. Hartford, Conn., Branch 

Women’s Alliance ...... 25.00 
12. Milwaukee, Wis., Branch 

Women’s Alliance ...... 20.00 
12. Buffalo, v.Y Parkside 

Branch Women’s Alliance 10.00 
12, Sherman F. Hanson, Follett, 

“ROR: Gi cis se) ooea ie eis Site 5.00 
12. Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Paul, 

University, Va... aee 10.00 
12. Aaron M. Gargodian, Allen- 

ROW Shy MEDS. col ous oie tac yee _ 5.00 
13. Society in Greenfield, Mass. 203.20 
13. First Parish, Brookline, , 

Mass nosis macros mee 10.00 
3 First Parish, Portland, Me. 175.00 
14. Society in Underwood, 

Lobo eMne, peor aexaie o.a.cio 5.00 
19. Society in Urbana, Ill. 75.00 
19. Society in Dallas, Tex. als 50.00 
21. Church of the Redeemer, 

New York, N.Y. «feeane. 20.00 
21. Norman F. Reich, Elkhart, 

Dy a Srey eet cereat cys ates mabe 5.00 
21. Stanley L. Chambe 

field, N.Y. 10.00 
21. Society in N 

NGY. Sere sities 10.00 
HUGE Fat 3 23 

Pa, 5.00 
25. Society in Milton, 

(additional)! Ayia... ee 99.60 
25. First Parish, Brookline, 

Maes PRE aes ae 1,200.00 
25. Hastport, Me., Branch 

Women’s Alliance ...... 10.00 
26. Society in Barnstable, 

MMEBBBY ns -okss ceatirdc: «theres 50.00 
26. Alton, Ill, Branch Women’s 

Albsnce cod ease 5.00 
26. Second Church, Salem, 

Mash chs Vie eee oe 338.85 
26. Christ Church of Dorchester, 

Branch Women’s Alliance 5.00 
28. First Cong’l Society of Ja- 

maica Plain, Mass. .... 267.00 
29. Society in Medford, Mass. 103.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 

1. Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
GUS. NEARS teas a nig « om eae 

5. Income of invested funds.. 


Feb. 
10.00 
1,000.00 
$13,205.22 
Henry H. Furter, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


50.00° 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 6. For 


information apply to the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM | 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


‘While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
4 Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB, a graduate headquarters 
for Boy Scouts, for groups of young men organ- 
ized on a basis of common interest and directed 
in self-management, all. leading towards— 
Comradeship—Citizenship—Character 


The B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


‘Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Are the members of your church going to 
hold a Bridge Whist or Mah Jong party some 
time during ‘this week for the benefit of The 
Children’s Mission? 

Help us to celebrate our seventy-fifth anni- 
versary by taking part in this effort. : 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, 
Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen. ace 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. | 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED ue 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 

ciples of liberal religion : 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
‘to date exceeds 77,000. 

Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 
Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with ‘‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities, 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ners TT 


PEPPERELL, MAss.—At a recent business 
meeting of the Pepperell Branch Alliance, 
it was voted to give $25 to the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. The Unitarian women 
of the First Parish of Pepperell still 
maintain a branch of The Alliance, al- 
though their society became part of the 
federated church in 1918. 


WoLLAston, MaAss.—The parish has 
been divided into seventeen districts with 
a captain for each. 'The captains were 
chosen by the Church Council, which is 


‘composed of the heads of the church or- 


ganizations. Members are asked to in- 
form captains of illness and of new people 
in their neighborhood. 


ile 
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National Federation of Religious Liberals 


COUNCIL 
Honorary President.............. Chas. W. Wendte, Berkeley, Calif. 
President. fase <3 sviesie css pave Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Chairman Executive Committee .......... Curtis W. Reese, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer ...............- Frank H. Burt, Boston, Mass. 


AFFILIATED: Appointed by the Universalist General Convention: 
L. Ward Brigham, Chicago, II]. 
Roger S. Galer, Mount Pleasant, Ia. 

Appointed by the American Unitarian Association: 
Stanley Y. Stevens, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


1—American Unitarian Association 

2—Central Conference of American Rabbis 

3—Universalist General Convention Frank 8. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Appointed by the Central Conference of American Rabbis: 


4—General Conference of the Religious Wobias Schanfarber, Chicago, Ill. 


Society of Friends Abram Simon, Washington, D.C. 
: Oe] int t 1 Conf f the Religi iet 
5—Various Independent Societies eter he General Conference o e Religious Society of 
4 soe O. Edward Janney, Baltimore, Md. 
6—Liberal Individuals J. Barnard Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ Members-at-large: 
- Chas. E. Snyder, Sioux City, Ia. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, New York, N.Y. 
Carl A. Voss, Pittsburgh, Pa.- 
Harry Ettleson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Horace E. Bridges, Chicago, Ill. 


The ferment within the evangelical churches gives the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals an unparalleled opportunity. Evangelical ministers in increasing 
number are applying for admission to the liberal church fellowships. We ought to 
increase our efforts to help these men in their quest for greater freedom and. wider 
usefulness. 4 

The present-day discussion of religious issues in the journals and daily papers calls 
for more and better religious literature written from the point of view of modern science 
and the wider social outlook. We ought to multiply our efforts to supply such litera- 
ture in quantities sufficient to meet the needs of the isolated liberals who are not now 
in touch with the liberal denominations. 

Liberal churches in the smaller cities are asking us to conduct “‘Religious Institutes” 


_ in their communities for the purpose of meeting the growing interest in religious ques- 


tions. Wherever tried such Institutes have been uniformly successful. Liberal ministers 
and professors are willing to devote their spare time to this cause. We ought to keep 
such work in constant progress throughout the country. ; 

Our possibilities are limited only by the funds available. In this time of great 
need, the generosity of our constituency is the measure of our strength. Contributions 
of five dollars or more annually from each friend of the Federation would make possible 
speedy and effective action. We are attempting to secure a minimum fund of $100,000. 
The following pledge card is self-explanatory. We hope to hear from every reader 
of Tur REGISTER. 


Pledge 


In order to advance the cause of freedom and progress in religion, to combat intolerance and injustice, - 
and to provide a fellowship beyond the lines of sect and creed and race, and in consideration of similar 


pledges by others, I hereby promise to pay to the Federation of Religious Liberals $............ annually 
for five years. 
i gees Werewith Geek, -...'s. : to be applied on the above. 
I enclose herewith $...:........ in full payment of the above. 
ISVEIGORES *. 5 tu.s ARs te ep i eerie 
raceme AENEAN coh ays dion ¥slacareiie tis 
ID ERIS: co Gus CEA le eee Rais ie 192 (Cini aie bens a ee ae State. ee 


Mail Pledge and Contribution at once to National Federation of Religious Liberals, Curtis W. Reese, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago. 
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PLEASANTRIES | 
How much would you be worth if you 
lost all your money ?—Life. 


Teacher: “Why are you looking at 
your watch so often, Johnny?’ Johnny: 


“T was afraid you would not have time 
to finish your interesting lecture.’’-—Col- 
lege of the Pacific Weekly. 


“Among the perversions of Christian 
names,” says. Presbyter Ignotus, “this, I 
think, bears the palm: J#thyl. The 
young woman whose ignorance of Anglo- 
Saxon has caused this ought to have 
a twin sister, Methyl.” 


I wonder whether President Coolidge 
permitted himself a sheepish look when 
he thrust the oil muddle aside long enough 
to compose a letter saying that the Fili- 
pinos could not have independence be- 
cause they were not capable of self-govern- 
ment.—Veiv York World. : 


The teacher was trying to impress upon 
her pupils the importance of doing right 
at all times, and to bring out the answer, 
“Bad habits,” she inquired, “‘What is it 
that we find so easy to get into and so 
hard to get out of?” There was silence 
for a moment, and then one little fellow 
answered, “Bed.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Tact,” said the lecturer, “is essential 

good entertaining. I once dined at 
a house where the hostess had no tact. 
Opposite me was a modest, quiet man. 
Suddenly he turned as red as a lobster 
on hearing his hostess say to her hus- 
band: ‘How inattentive you are, Charlie! 
You must look after Mr. Brown _ better. 
He's helping himself to everything.’’ 
Tit-Bits. 


to 


A sailor has no HZ time, 
When on the DP sails. 
It’s RD finds, aloft to climb, 

Exposed to IC gales; 
And then in KO makes a slip, 
Or if he DZ grows, 
A tumble off the RD ship, 
And into the CE goes. 
—Judge. 


A Colorado cow-puncher accustomed to 
vast visions in the regions of the Rockies 
visited the “Coast” for the first time. 
A friend took him to the top of an emi- 
nence near San Francisco where he might 
view the sea, expecting an outburst of 
amazement at the sight. Instead his guest 
queried, ‘What's that?’ “The Pacific 
Ocean,” was the reply. In verbal disgust: 
“Is that all you can see of it?’—Harper'’s 
Magazine. 


Student life is strenuous, education is 
a jewel, and few men fail to sense the 
things worth striving for. A recent chap- 
ter letter from the University of Penn- 
sylyania in one of the fraternity magazines 
contained the following interesting in- 
formation: “We are all working mighty 
hard on the campus this fall.” This 
is the “hard work’: “Brother P. has 
excellent prospects for landing the musical 
club managership, while Brothers C. and 
S. are trying hard for similar positions in 
lacrosse and basket-ball, respectively. 
Brother D. is assistant business manager 
of the Punch Bowl, and several other 
brothers are out for the same publication. 
Brother $8. is holding up our end in the 
dramatic line and will be a strong con- 
tender in the tryouts for the big show 
later on this year.” Ete. 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN CHURCH IN NORTHAMPTON 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $142.80. How much does your 
church give? Please do what you can, 


and send contribution promptly to 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD. SETS - $ 5,000 TO. $10.000 


167 DEAGAN AUILOING, Entcago —_| 
EUROPE — PALESTINE 


GREECE $455 to $1415 EGYPT 
World’s Sunday School Coriventicn 
Midnight Sun——Lapland 
Alaska—The Great West 


Write today 20 Tours personally conducted 


THE WICKER TOURS ®!cuMonp 


VIRGINIA 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


*The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiiu1am B, Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


ie 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON } 


MacDuffe School 


PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
schooldays full of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


(24) [Aprin 3 1924 


In this Number 
Editorials: «. .<35. 2s « Ge eee ee 


Correspondence 
Of a Long Correspondence; Due to the Country 
Church; A Connecticut Questioner; In Appre- 
ciation of Mr. Pomeroy”. - 2s). Se. 


Original and Selected 

The Balkans a Quagmire, by S. I. Tonjoroff . 

Theology that Every Layman Can Use, by 
J. Cyril Flower . Die 

Creeds Men Live By, by Edward H. Cotton. . 

And Why Not a May Festival? by Charlotte 
Robertson Phalen seg nigh 4 Mie we ; 

Can English Labor Prevent Strikes? by 
T. Rhondda Williams. . . . he 

Mr. Potter Wins, Two to One, by Edwin Fairley 

American Unitarian Association BH Fs 

A. U. A. Acknowledgments . 


Religion Around the World ..... 
Church Notes ses: cue un be ce 


New Books 
Noteworthy Books of 1923, by Prof. Francis A. 
Christie; Where the Tubercular and the 
Syphilitic Make Clothes for Children; Books 
Ten 1923 Books of Interest, by Harry Foster 
BULBS: sv care sk ah eta ee 


The Home 
Easter Dragon Flies, by Rose Brooks . . . 
The April Fools’ Ship, by Margaret Hill; Charles 
‘Willian (106%... .- ga cone crate aie cleans 
Poetry 
Unchanging, by Elinor Manning Prescott 5 
Word for Boys, by M. HE. N. Hatheway; 
Sp.ing’s Teacups, by Marjorie Dillon . . . 
Sunset, by RebeccaHelman , .....-. 
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Pleasantries- 7 &..40. 46) see 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gervice at 
11 a.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Hugene 
Rodman Shippen, Minister. Rev. Edward A, 
Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.45 a.m., 
Church School. 11 A.M., morning service. 
7.30 Pp.M., Emerson Guild meeting. The public 
invited. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 


munion Service on the first Sunday of each . — 


month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sundays at 
10 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion for adults and children; at 11 a.M., church 
service. _Half-hour mid-day service daily, ex- 
cepting Saturday, throughout Lent. The 
chureh is open daily from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, April 6, 


11 aM. Daily services at 12.15 P.m., except 
Saturdays. Vesper services Wednesdays at 
5 P.M. : 


aN Bs ‘NS 
HITE MOUNTAIN } 
REFRIGERATORS 


“THE CHEST WITH THE 
CHILL IN IT” 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in refrig- 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all f- 
during the fifty years of fj 
their existence, Hh 
Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 
MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NASHUA N.H. 


